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“YOU LIE, AND YOU KNOW IT!” MURRAY CRIED, PASSIONATELY. 


There is a sound of suppressed laughter in | save for the tinkling of knives and forks. Then 
the last speaker’s low, clear voice, and, under | the girl addressed as Lynette says, suddenly, 


MY MARY 








cover of my , I steal a glance at her, and “ Marv, %k at thes u le t 
MOVELETTE | am so well pleased with what I see, that I | Surely’ they are not coming hore Oh for 

Co 2 | . * . 1 y J gz 
(COMPLETE IN THs NuMBER.) would like to look again, only I fear detection. | pity’s sake, lock the door.” As she speaks, the 
“Come, Lynette,” she says presently, “ make | hoarse murmur of dfunken voices draws nearer 
OHAPTER I. up your mind to the mutton. | and nearer, and, looking out,I see a number of 


: as “Never!” tragicilly. “Ill fast on bread | men, evidently enjoying (?) what is commonl 
proce} anything more nauseous | and pickles; an oh! if you only could guess | called a beantenst” ying (°) a 
iy; a = oa of mutton it is | how ungry I am! and it will be hours before | with a run and a whoop, the foremost makes 
FPN ounger et tee teermoumces the | we reach home. Won't the governor be | sor ¢he inn door, demanding drinks in a loud 
pee Gta PCUnger of the two girls discon-| savage? He'll frankly and politely say this | voice. floom there fe 6 clatter of feet in the 


tentedly. “I aj i . Stow Baayen ets 
it. tt had bo Me ~ po = accident is either of our imag-nation or our own | sandy passage, and then I venture to say,— 










hilate every sheep under the cun. M;z : working.” ‘ | “ : ‘ 
<4 1 ary, is| “#fush!” the elder girl. wit - If you will allow me, ladies, I will see the 
ne Paritively nothing else? ” ine dieek fn tee divtation? ard then, ae ‘the | landlord on your behalf. I do not think you 
station.” 


” 


0 but bread. The girl told us, you | younger’s eyes meet mine, a vexed flush over- | need fear 
the fn ‘all thee does not arrive from | 5 reads Bhp tery pi vant face, and she de-| “You are very good,” answers the elder 
between mutto e - You must choose liberately turns her back upon me! sister; “thank you so much,” and the younger 

mon andl and starvation.” For a little while there is silence in the room! adds quickly, 
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‘turbed by these roughs? ’ I say, in my most 
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“You will not leave us? Those awful men 
frighten me beyond words.” 

“T will return to you presently,” I say ; and, 
locking them in the long, bare room, 1 go <n 
search of the landlord. 

“You will see That thé ladies are not dis- 


persuasive tones; and even as I speak, one of 
them has his hand upon the door. 

“J say, governor,” he evies, “ this ‘ere place 
is locked.” 

“T know it is. 
private.” 

“ All right,” answers the other, who has not 
yet reached the quarrelsome stage of drunken- 
ness; “no offence, gaffer,” and he veers away 
to join his friends, whilst I go back to the 
ladies. The younger is far the most alarmed: 

“TI thought,” she says, with a little gasp. 
“they were coming here. And, oh! I heard 
one of them say they are going on to Villerton. 
We shall have to travel twenty dreadful miles 
with them.” 

“TI hope not,” I say. “If you will allow 
me, I can arrange matters more pleasantly for 
you. Iam going on to Corricholme, and if you 
will accept my protection as far as you may 
need it, f shail be glad.” 

“T don’t know how to thank you for myself 
and sister,” says Mary. “We shall 3e so 
grateful for your escort. We, too, are gy ng 
to Corrieholme, ‘and only the accident lower 
down the line has prevented us reaching there 
long since.” 

“They say—the people here—we shall be 
able to start in Jess than an hour, se that it. 
will be quite light when you reach home--ii, . 
indeed, you are going home.” 

“Qh, yes. Papa is Vicar of Corrieholme. 
Our name is Rokeby,” says the young lady, 
wth half-shy frankness. 

“J am fortunate to have met yo". I answer, 
“and beg leave to introduce mysclf as Otho 
Murray.” 

“ The new master of the Priory School,” cries 
Miss Lynette. “Oh, how funny that you 
should come to our rescue! Mr. Murray, I ho: 
you will like Corrieholme, but I’m doubtful— 
very doubtful.” 

“I understand the scenery is all that could 
be desired.” 

“But scenery isn’t everything. The place 
is all right; it “s the people I object to, There 
isn’t any society worth calling society. Shall 
I make known the names of our grandees to 
you?” 

“T shall be infinitely obliged to you 1f you 
will,” I answer, laughing; “I shall not then 
raise my expectations too high,” «nd I sit 
down before her, thus obscuring the view from 
the window, towards wh'ch she glances aj yre- 
hensively at the lounging, reeling figures pess- 
ing and repassing. 

“Well,” she says, in a voice still a little 
shaken by fear, “ first and foremost there is 
Mr. Lucian Dale: he is forty or forty-one— 
I forget which—solemn and bald, and rich as 
a Jew; everybody in Corrieholme bows down 
to h'm—ch, yes, Mary, you know it is true, 
you are the only exception. Then there is 
Mr. Prosser, our fat, fussy doctor, who is 
more of a quack than anything else; next 
comes Lawyer Ransom—a dry-as-dust sort of 
individual ; for my own part I believe he is a 
resuscitated mummy! Shall I go on?” she 
questions, her head a little on one side, like a 
bright bird’s, and a whole world of mischief 
in her brown eyes, “or are you already be- 
ginning to dislike me for my sharp tongue?” 

“Pray go on!” I say, smiling> “I am 
deeply interested in your descriptions.” 

* Thank you; I am nothing if not graphic 
in my speech. The most notable ladies in 
our parish are the Misses Timmens—and 
where they reside there is no need for a daily 
paper; they live in a white house with green 
door and shutters. You can’t mistake it, 
The, oneris fat (she is the crogsest of the two), 
the other lean, and they quarrel every day 
and all’ day long. Then there is Miss Mort- 


You can't go in there; it’s 


| to a eayriage, which only by a judicious and 


| when you travel alone,” and Lynette’s words, 


| of Corrieholmie. 


sweetest old maid under the sun,—she kee 
&@ seminary, and her goodness leavens the 
whole lump. Last of all comes the Vicar’s 
family, consisting of father, mother, and the 
two daughters who are so greatly indebted to 
you, Mr. Murray. Oh, dear! what will you 
do for companions of your own sex?” 
“T shall not have much leisure to cultivate 
friends, Miss Rokeby. It is no mean respon- 
sibility to have a hundred boys to control!” 
“And some of them are quite eighteen!” 
opening her brown eyes as though eighteen is 
quite a mature age, “but I think they are 
rather nice boys; at least the majority of 
them.” | 
“I hope so, for my own sake,” and then | 
Miss Rokeby, who has been silent throughout 
her sister’s bright chatter, says— 
“Those men are leaving ; they are going m 
the direction of the station. I think we ouzht | 
to be starting—there is no other train to-day 
after this. Come, Lyn, summon ali~ your 
courage to the fore.” 
“T haven’t any; it has gone down into my 
boots!” but she rises all the same, and, having 
paid their modest bill, they join me in the 
sanded passage. 
I think,” says Miss Rokeby, as we leave 
the inn, “I ought to tell you we are only 
thirdlass passengers; pray do wot imcon- 
venience yourself for our sake.” 
“T too am a third,” I answer, “and from 
motives of economy, I am quite sure if there 
were a fourth class I should use it.” 
At the station the men, who ate really an 
awfully rough lot, jostle us terribly, and it is 
with difficulty I convey my new acquaintances 








somewhat heavy tip-can I secure; even then 
one or two of the roughs try to effect an 
entrance, but the guard, remembering his fee, 
is fin», and presently we are steaming out of 
the station, and the colour is coming back to 
Miss Lynette’s pale cheeks. 

The journey to Villerton is pleasant, and 
we suffer no further annoyance—the bean- 
feasters gettmg. out there=and chatting 
lightly of this and that, we come at last to 
Corricholme.. On the platform stands a tall, 
aristocratie, but’ querulous-looking man in 
clerical garb 

“There » is» father,” says Miss Rokeby, 
simply. “You must let me make you known 
to each other,” and then, as she joins him I 
hear her giving him a hasty sketch of the 
little services I have been able to render 
than, It strikes me he does not look too 
well pleased as he turns to me with the 
words,— 

“ Delighted to know you, Mr. Murray, and 
I will find ar opportunity to thank you better 
to-morrow; at present, I am anxious my 
daughters should reach home as soon as pos- 
sible. Mrs. Rokeby is naturally alarmed at 
their long absence,” and, with a bow which 
conveys dismissal in it, he carries off his 
girls; not, however, before I hear him say, 
“Jt is a very strange thing that you always 
contrive to get into some muddie or other 


“The governor will frankly and politely say 
this accident is either of our imagination or 
our own working,” recur to me unpleasantly. 
I have a conviction I shall not like the Vicar 


The plaé€itself is distinctly lovely, and the 
Priory School not the least beautiful of its 
buildings ; indeed, I regard myself as a very 
fortunate fellow in being appomted head mas- 
ter with a salary of two hundred pounds per 
annum, and one wing of the building well and 
tastefully furnished for my own particular 
use; for though by birth a gentleman, by 
degree an M.A., I have little or nothing to 
call my own. 

The following morning I have an interview 
with the trustees, the principal one being Mr. 
Lucian Dale, a man of stiff and rather un- 

leasant manners, at the close of which IT am 
tree to begin my duties and make the ac- 





lock—and she is worth knowing+=the dearest, 


Ase 
— 


I am soon thoroughly settled 
holme ; and though there is little sosety I 
am quite content. The greater part of th 
day is taken up by my duties, but | have the 
evening to myself. The second mastery is 
pleasant young fellow, and a great oarsm,.,. 
the fortunate possessor, too, of as protty , 
boat as one would wish to owa: and ‘th. 
Corrie stream being something wore i, 
passable, we have @ very good time together 

I cannot say I am enamoured of my nein, 
bours. I have found Migs Mortlock’ nice to 
lovk at and pleasant to taik with, 
already sn habitué of the vicarage, 
Mr. Roheby and I do not agree very ye! 
The more [ see of him the more I ‘despic, 
him ; his vanity and querulousness, his dis. 
content, and envy of others more prosperous 
than himself, do not make up a very noble o 
lovable whole. As Maitland, my junior, gays 
“He’s an utter, an irreclaimable “ 
egotist,” 

Mrs. Rokeby is a small, characterles 
woman, and consequently inofiensive ; but it 


and J am 
althonyn 


Prig and 


‘is a miracle to me, and will always remain a 


miracle, how such parents could give birth te 
such children, a gevtalaly 4y one pot 
accuse either viater of being characteriess or 
prigzich. 

There is Mary, tall and slight, with ‘th 
swectest face under the sun—a face full o: 
love and kindness, with a firm yet sensitive 
mouta, beautiful grey eyes, as clear as he 
wwn pure soul, and masses of dark brown hur, 
drawn back in waving lusuriance from th 
broad white brow. She is twenty, and pe- 
haps a little graver than her years, but not ia 
the least respect would 1 have her changed, 

is her junior by seme fifteen 
morths, and in her bright, piquant pretti- 
ness forms the best of foils to her more 
stately sister, being little, and brown, and 
saucy. I much suspect Maitland of » 
sneaking kindness for her, but our friendship 
is_of too recent a date for me to hint so mucd 
as this to him. | 

One evening at the close of June I walk 
down to the Vicarage, and Lynette meets me 
at the gate. She is looking especially pretty 
in a dress of some soft pink material, quite 
plainly made, and, even to my masculine eyes, 
evidently inexpensive. 

“I’m so glad you have come, Mr. Murray,” 
she says, giving me her hand; “you, a 
least, don’t imitate Simon Stylites!” 

“That. 1s hardly a compliment,” I ssy, 
laughing. “St. Simon, if mistaken, was a 
least. sincere.” 

“Very well; I will say then I am glad you 
are not'a modern Pecksniff. If I hate any 
creature, it is a hypocrite ; and there is ® 
first-class one up at the house now—Mt-. 
Lucian Dale!” 

“And pray how has he offended yor 
Majesty ?” ‘ 

“He is always doing that, you know. It's 
nothing new; but to-night he is worse ttun 
ever. He’s out-Herods Herod. ‘He knows quite 
as well as you that we dine at one—welt 
too poor for late dinners—and he knows, to, 
papa won't confess so much to him—that he 
would die first; but he needs must come up 
at six o'clock, and papa says with his best 
smile, ‘You must take pot Juck with 55, 
Dale,’ and he consents, of course. _ So out 
comes the cold mhutton—you remember how 
partial I am to that—arid Mary most needs 
prepare a salad, as only #he can, and a ci 
tard, with other trifles;;end all the w 
Lucian Dale is aware that we shall have Md 
pinch and scrape for the. rest of the week # 
pay for his entertainment, and is langomé 
us up his sleeve. L,wish papa would Pu: 
h’s prida-and be honest. . I wish Lucian ae 
were dead and buried. and translated to . 
other ephere,” and the little pra ot a 
foot with utmost energy, whilst I ask wis ® 
odd little pain at my, heart— NA ae 

“And why, if Mr. Dale laughs up his poate 
‘gt you, is he so fond of spending whole ho 

re? Rood 


14 
hye 





quaintance of my numerous pupils. 





She opens her brown eyes wide upon me 
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ce 
“Qh, how silly men are! Dent you see he 
, ¢ 5 : ” 
wants to marry Mary, you stupid man? 

“T guessed so much: : 

“Then why did you,not say so? 
vou aren't very much more honest than the 
resp of your sex. Tam disappointed in you. 

“] am sure 1am very sorry,” I answer, 
contritely; “bub you surprised me so much 
by your revelation IL hardly knew what to 


*: th! that is just like a man. Not one in 
a thonsand has an ounce of tact. Now, will 
rou join papa and Mr. Dale, or shall I bring 
Vary out? I am certam she is tired of the 
house and of everything im it. If she stays a 
little longer With mamma the gentlemen will 
join her, and she will have to sing to them. 
” Then ask her to come,out, by all means,” 
and without waiting for another word she 
vushes across the lawn,,,and presently I see 
her returning with Mary, who is looking pale 
and @ little weary, but mexpress:bly lovely. A 
faint colour flushes her face as she extends her 
hand to me, but ber eyes, meet mine fully and 
trustfully. me 

“This is very informal,” she says, smiling, 
“but you must know.already, Mr. Murray, 
that Lyn rules this house, and she insisted I 
should come out. Won’t you rest here awhile? 
Mamma will be pleased to see you!” 

“T can only stay a few minutes. 
spend them gub here; it is simply diving to- 
night.” 

And she offering no objection, I walk beside 


her, with Lynette on the left hand, -lamghing | 


After all, | 


Let us | 





ielly, from his study, “I knew it was your 
tep, and was glad to think we should have an 
opportunity of private speech. You can find 
your way round, Murray?” 


where the rector is preparing an elaborate 


the root of all evil.” 


less limp fashion than usual, draws up a chair 
for me, and, sitting opposite, opens fire thus— 

“The girls have gone into Villerton with 
Mrs, Rokeby, and so, at last, I have the chance 
I have so.much wished for of late. I really 
am afraid, Murray, I am going to offend you 
by my plain speaking, althongh I hope not-— 
I hope not. Really I consider you a very 
worthy young fellow in every way. Quite an 
ornament to 'the station you adorn——” 

“T am much obliged to you for your good 
opinion!” T interrupt, so drily that~he looks 

*a trifle embarrassed, and coughs a little ner- 
vously. Then, rubbing his-white palms to- 
ether, he goes on with fess assurance than be- 
ore, — 

“Yes, I may say if has been quite a plea 
sure to Mrs. Rokeby and myself, so frequently 
to welcome you here. We Laws found a great 
charm in your society. Men of intellect and 

| refinement are ngt quite so common as berries 
about here!” 
} 
! 





“ Will you come to the pie ?” I say coldly. 
y 


“Nothing is ever gained by beating about the 


and chatting in her own blithe way; but I | bush. What have you to say to me?” , 
seem to hear nothing but the low murmur of “My dear Murray, you are—really—forgive 
y Mary’s voice, the rustle of her white gown | me-- but you are almost brutally blunt just 


amidst the flowers and grass; and my few 
minutes have stretched inte an hout, when my 
happiness is broken in upon by the querulous 
notes of Mr. Rokeby's thin, high-bred voice. 

“Mary, where are you? Dale wants you to 
sing that new song he: brought over to-night. 
Oh, Murray! I hadn’t the faintest idea you 
were here!” in tne coldest:of aceents. 

Lynette gives one quick glance from Mary's 
face to the Vicar’s. Then she says, a little 
mendacionsly, 

“It was | who invited Mr. Murray in. I was 
so tired of listening to Lucian Dale’s mono- 
logues, and I knew Mary’s head was bad, so I 
brought her out too.” 

_ Vicar turns to me with a faint, cold 
smile. 

“You must excuse my youngest daughter's 
forgetfulness of the proprieties.. She is scarcely 
more than a child, and has seen no society 
yet. Mary, my dear, you. will take cold. Go 
in, and Lynette and I will follow more slowly ; 
we are robust people. Good-night, Murray !— 
gool-n'ght! Extremely pleased to see you! 
Iny, look in to-morrow ;1 shall be disengaged 
nen | 

And with another disagreeable smile he 
turns away, and I walk home in a towering 
tage. ‘Who is Rokeby that he should flout me? 
By birth and education am I not his equal? 


CHAPTER II. 


It is soon evident to me that Lucian Dale 
intends winning my Mary. for, himself, and 
jast as evident that the Viear preases his suit 
with all the arguments And entreaties he can 
bring to bear upon his child. 

Lucian Dale is a rich man, the Vicar a poor 
one with extravagant tastes, and I have a 
shrewd suspicion that many ahd many a 
ime he borrows sums’ of money from Dale, 
vhich he forgets to repay. .. At all events, I 
kuow that Lucian holds @ certain power over 
him, and that the more pronounc my atten- 
tions t6 Mary are, thé less cordial grows my 


welcome at the Vicarage—say 
the beatitiful girl I love, ogeaabgart 


And one day my sw A d. 

i al a et 

{areas of Mr. Rokeby’s pronounced dislike to 
; And find to my chagrin that he is ‘alone. 

in, come if,” “he says, quite cor- 





| now; and, as I wish to spare you all unneces- | 


| sary pain, I think you should treat me with a 
| little more consideration. Really, the matter 
| in hand.is one of utmost delicacy, and I have 
suffered a great deal before I could force my- 
self to broach it.” 

“Go on,” I say, wholly unable to suppress 
a satiric smile.” 

A slight flush mounts to his high, narrow 
forehead, and his eyes emit little sparks of 
angry fire; but still he speaks suavely. 

“TL have long seen, with sorrow, that you had 

a great affection for my eldest daughter, and 
under other ¢'rcumstances 1 should have been 
very proud to have welcomed you into the 
bosom of ‘my family, wholly regardless of the 
slenderness of your means; but the fact of the 
| matter is, Miss Mary is not free!” 
“ Not free!” I ejaculate, as temperately as I 
| can, with that sudden rush-of blood to my 
heart, that all-consuming. fire in my veins. 
“What do you wish me to understand by that 
statement?” 

“ Just this, ary dear Murray ; that as a man 
of honour you must cease your addresses to her 
—I do not think you presumptuous in offering 
| them.’ Mary, like most girls, is not devoid of 
coquetry, and has doubiless given you some 
slight grounds for hope. You see, you . are 
young, and not without persoval attractions 
Doubtless your admiration, so openly expressed, 
| was pleasant to her; but it must end now— 
this intimacy.” 

Leaning forward, I say,— 

“When you accuse Miss 





Rokeby 


as she. is of eyil. 
your daughter, or that it is my dearest wish to 
make. her my wife; and I will net accept 
your bare statement as to her engagement, I 
must learn it from her own lips. She is truth 
itself !” 

“You are pleased to be insolent,” ‘he. re- 
torts, dropping all suavity in an instant ; 
“but I nae some allowance for your dis- 
appointment.. My daughter’s marriage has 
long been a settled affair, although her en- 

ement has not been formally ratified or 
Publicly announced at present; for more than 
two years she has known my wishes.” 

“Her own, then, are not to be consulted?” 
I interrupt... 





“She is aware thit in all I do I seek only 


“Yes,” I answer, not favourably impressed | 
by this new warmth of manner, and, with no | 
other word, I make my way to the study, | 


sermon from the text, ‘The love of money is | 


and is content to abide by my 
1 will be frank with you, Murray. 


her welfare ; 
decision. 


Mary is to marry Mr. Lucian Dale ; the alli- 
ance is suitable in every respect.” 
“Is at?” I ask, fiercely. “When did May 


and November ever come together? If 
Lucian Dale were not a rich man, would you 
be willing to give him your child? If he were 
not so prosperous, would you se persistently 


| close your ears to stories of hie rapacity and 


He rises as T enter, and, shaking hands in a | 


cruelty towards his tenants and poor depen- 
dants? Would you so consistently and cring- 
ingly bow down before him and his opinions? 
As sure as Heaven is above us, if Miss Roke- 


| by loves me, she shall never suffer so wretched 





a fate as marriage with Lucian Dale !” 

The Vicar’s face is red with rage 
“Forewarned is forearmed,” ho say: 
“Without my ‘consent my daughter shall 
never exchange speech with you again, sir. 
I know how to guard my own, and yonr 
stupid. conduct will but accelerite her max 
riage, winch, let m2 tell you now, is one after 
her own heart. You have no chance of win 
ning her—you never had; and JT shall be 
obliged if you will remembe: to eome here no 

more. You understand?” 
“T am not usually dence. 
come again until you ask me yourself. 
hospitality has never been of a very cordial 
kind, But you are not to think that I accept 
your yerdict as my 1 don’t—I, too, 
know how tu held-my own. (ood morning.” 
And then I am out again in the sunshine, 
my heart fuli of envy, hatred, malice, and ail 


Yes, I shall not 
Your 


tate. J 


| unchuritableness; thcugh not for a moment 








of | at home to guard the refractery Mary. 
ecoquetry, you know she is_as incapable of it | e:pe: tally enjoined not to leave her alone a 
I do not deny that I love } moment lest she shall fall 





do I believe my Mary could make sport of my 
love, or give ner life into the keeping of one 
she so despises as Lucian Dal 

Yet there is much to make me uncemfort- 
vble, and my uneasiness does not decrease 
when day follows day and sti!i 1 do not see ~ 
my davriing. , 

Maitland locks curiously at me, but asks 
no questions, and 1 envy him that he is still 
ilowed the 1un of the Vicarage. His salary, 
of course, is small, but he has good expecta- 
tions, so that the Vicar is mot hkely to raiso 
any objection to his suit. ; 

I am growing desperate, when one day a 
note, addressed in a feminine handwriting, is 
handed to me. Hoping 1 arm almost afraid 
to think what, I tear it cpen. It is not from 
her. But it is very welcome, coming as ‘t 
does from Lynette, who writes in her usual 
blithe style, for this young lady is always 
especially anxious to hide all that is good or 
romantic in her nature 

“Dear Mr. Morray—I know T am com- 
mitting a flagrant breach of etiquette in 
addressing you at all, but I am too depraved 
to care much about that, in fact I think the 
wickedness of it lends it the enchantment it 
would otherwise lack; and, honestly, I am 
sick of pretending to play ‘good.’ It is so 
unexciting. 

“ Now i have a piece of news for you. My 
very worthy and reverend papa has been 
requested to preach next Sunday at Worthilea. 
and, as he will meet his bishop there, he will 
not refuse. He still hopes for promotion. 
Weill, mamma goes with him, and I am left 
I am 


a victim to the 
wolf (yourself, my dear sir), and of course J 
mean to do my duty, 

“But I have a presénti‘ment that the faticue 
of the early service and the heat of the day 
combined will produce one of my terrible 
headaches, and that, much as | may regret it, 
I shall be quite ineapable of attending evening 
devotions. But, being naturally unselfish, F 
shall insist that, my indispoeition ehall not 
make a parlicilar friend of ours a prisoner. 
So should you chancé ‘at eight p.m. to stroil 
down the church road ‘it may happen you wil? 
see a slender grey-gowned figure walking 
desolately -homewards: Knowing your kind- 


ness of heart, I am fully persnaded you will 
take p'ty and leave it no lmger tolitary.—t 
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am, dear Mr. Murray, always your sincere 
friend and aide-de-camp, 
“Lynette Rokeby.” 

“P.S.—Mephisto is in Scotland. Mephis- 
to, let me explain, is L. D. To be correct 
ws should subscribe himself L. 8. D. Good- 

og 

It is hardly necessary to say that on Sunday 
even:ng, just as the church is emptying, 1 
sauuter down the road, and before me I see 
the “slender grey-gowned figure” walking 
slowly and meditatively, 

I know quite enough of Lynette to feel sure 
she has not made her tactics known to her 
sister ; otherwise, this chance would not have 
been granted me, Oh! blessings on Lynette! 
if there ware no Mary I weuld have loved her 
for her bonny bright ways and her warm, 
true heart. 

Quickening my steps, I soon overtake Miss 
Rokeby. She turns her head as I speak, and 
a flight colour comes into her face. Her eyes 
are less steady in their regard than once they 
were, and I gather courage from these slight 
signs of feeling : 

“Miss Rokeby,” I say, eagerly, “you will 
let me walk with you? I have tried vainly 
for an interview for many days, and how un 
successfully you know. ‘The evening is beau- 
tiful, and it wil! be light for an hour yet. 
Let * walk home by the long road and the 
wood.” 

She hesitates just a moment, and then her 
tender heart is moved to compassion for me. 
Her voice is a little shaken as she says,— 

“J will do as you wish, only it seems selfish 
to leave agree alone so long. She has shut 
herself in her own room with one of her fear- 
ful headaches for company.” 

‘ we is 89 a <afie headache as 
solitude and silence,” I gay, ritically— 
not until long, ‘ong eipruedis’ deus Meey 
learn of our -deoeit-—“and if she falls asleep 
she wiil not miss you.” 

So down the fragrant road we go, throuzh 
the sweet meadows where the winding river 
runs, and so at last we come to the wood, 
where the shadows are gathering and the path 
lies all dim and broken before us. 

And then perforce my Mary must lean upon | 
me and trust to my guidance; and how it 
comes about, or what I say, I shall never re- 
member, only I know I teli my story of ‘ove 
and she--ah! Heaven bless her !—she listens 
with her sweet face down bent, but she does 
not withdraw her hand from mine; and when 
I have made an end of my tale she suddenly 
lifts her dear true eyes to mine, and even 
through the gathering dusk I see the love 
and truth in them, and, before she speaks, I 
know that I am blessed above all men. 

With ker clasped hands resting Jightly upon 
my breast, she says,— 

“T love you, Otho! How much I dare not 
think—I cannot tell if I would. TI will love 
vou always, and ouly for your own good will 
T leave you!” 

“Then you will stay wth me for ever,” I 
answer quickly. And Heaven knows to-night 
Z am # very humble as well as a very happy 
Mah. 

Tt seems incredible to me that I should 
have won the priceless treasure of my Mary's 
heart—my Mary! . 

There, under the branching trees, I kiss 
her sweet lips, and speech is not easy by 
reason of my great joy; but when, in a very 
little white, we have won a semblance of calm- 
ness, I say,— 

“T hate.to hint of sorrow in such an hour, 
but, my dear Jove, I fear you will have to 
suffer much because of me. Are you strong 
enough to endure, for my sake, so much that 
will be bitter and cruel” 

Her steadfast eyes meet rine. 

“J have not forgotten, Otho. There will 
be ne and parting, teo, to bear; but I shall 
be kept strong-by my love, and [ can trust to 
your leyalty and patience. Dear, whatever 
comes, I shail net fail you.” ‘ 

Ah! sweet and true, my Mary, how faith- 





Long we loiter at the Vicarage gates, so 
loth to say good-bye, so uncertain when we 
may meet again—for the Vicar returng in the 
morning—so insecure as to the future, and yet 
so strong and hopeful in our mutual love. 
And when at last my Mary has released 
herself from my reluctant arms, I watch her 
until the door closes behind her, and then 
walk home like one in a dream, too full of my 
great good fortune to give many thoughts to 
the future 
On the morrow I would have seen the Vicar, 
but that two notes reach me: the one from 
Mr. Rokeby, the other from Mary, and know- 
ing by instinct that his will be far from ples- 
sant, I read it first. 
“Sir,—Against my wishes and advice, you 
have endeavoured to entrap my daughter into 
an alliance which can have none but evil re- 
sults. I utterly cancel any promise she has 
given you, and beg to say that I shall take 
steps to prevent any communication between 
you. Should you endeavour to see her, I shall 
be under the pa‘nful necessity of sending her 
from home, until the time arrives to place her 
in her husband's care. Trusting te your in- 
stincts as a gentleman not to molest her, I 
beg to remain, sir, yours, etc., 

“ Cyril Rokeby.” 
This note [ toss contemptuously aside, and 
then I open Mary’s with hands that are not so 
steady. as they might be. Thus she writes: 
“My dear Love,—For your sake I felt it 
wisest myself to confess the truth to papa. He 
‘s very angry, but when he sees his anger 
cannot shake our love and faith, he will relent. 
In the meantime we will wait patiently ; and, 
for my sake, you will not offend him further, 
or try to see me, or I am afraid he will fulfil 
his threat and send me away. And oh, my 
dear, in these hours of darkness and separa- 
tion it is yet good to know we are not far apart. 
Trust me now and always, and believe me—oh! 
believe me, my dear one, my dear one—that no 
other will ever be to me what you are and must 
always be; that no persuasions, entreaties, or 
commands will compel me to break faith to 
you, who hold my heart and my life in your 
grasp. Remember, too, I can never be wholly 
unhappy whilst you and your love are spared 
toms. Lynette will contrive to give you this. 
Ah! Otho, we have so much to thank her for! 
With my heart’s best love let me write myself, 
yours now and always, “ Mary.” 

In the dark days that follow, when we so 
rarely meet, and when even the commonest 
speech is denied us, her precious letter is a 
comfort and a joy to me. 

Only at church may I look on my Mary’s 
face, a little pajer, a little graver than 
when first I knew it, but always lit with the 
same light of love, with the clear true eyes 
shining out the welcome the sweet lips are for- 
bidden to give. 

And at this time, full of suspense as I am, 
T am not utterly unhappy. Mary is mine, and 
she is true! 

Then, too, Lynette contrives, from time to 
time, to convey notes to me, and all of them 
breathe the same love, the same constancy ; 
and, as yet, I do not know how much my dear 
one suffers for my sake. 

Lucian Dale is back again, and wherever 
Mary goes, he, too, is seen; but I, knowing her 
as I do, can afford to Jangh at his pretensions. 
It is true he makes my position less pleasant, 
that at evéty meeting of the trustees he can 
find some fiw in my method of government 
and tuition; but this troubles me little, and I 
never guess how soon and how cruelly he is 
to wound me. 

Only between us there is a fixed, deep-rooted 
antipathy which does aot lessen with time ; and 
presently matters grow to such a pass that he 
and E exchange no word save on compulsion, 
and the matter is a-subject for common gossip 
and speculation at Corrieholme. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


durate, and my Mary still firm in her resoly. 
tion to “cling on to me never to loose,” byt 
the white sweet face confronting me in churc} 
makes my heart ache with the thought of ,|| 
she suffers because of me. 

It is now February, and the school has pe. 
opened, so that I have less leisure for brooding 
over my troubles, or dreaming over the futur 
Ma:tland comes to my rooms Occasionally 
by special invite, and the news he brings me 
from time to time is not enlivening, = he 
is now too much engrossed with his own cares 
to think much of mine. 

“That fellow Dale is always at the Vicar. 
age,” he says, moodily, one night, “and | 
never feel at ug best with his saturnine face 
opposing me. I believe he hates we for your 
sake, Murray, and would like to do us both an 
il-turn. As for Lynette, I can’t understand 
her. I am sure she likes me a little, and yet 
she will never give me a chance of speech. 
One day she is kind, the next she gives me 
nothing but scornful looks and words. [If | 
were not so awfullyfond of her 1 would never 
go near her again!” 

“You don’t suppose,” I say, lazily, “that a 
girl of her stamp is to be easily wooed or won, 
or that you can judge her by apy given 
rule; but this I'll tell you, if you are really ia 
earnest you must not allow her to erercise all 
her pretiy caprices upon you, You must make 
yourself master of the situation?” 

“ But how?” ruefully. “I can’t, as a gentle- 
man, say anything to her beast of a father. 
He would be for coercing her into an engage- 
ment with me, and, gad! I won't have that. 
You see, my poor old uncle died last 
November and my expectations are nearer be- 
coming realities. There is only one life be. 
tween me and the property, and that’s a frail 
one. Beside that, I want Lynette to take me 
for myself, and not for anything I have or 
may have!” 

“The girl is honesty and truth itself. You 
need not fear being accepted for your belong 
ings. And, above all, don’t let her sce you 
wear the white feather ; if you do, your chance 
is over!” 

“Tt is all very well for you, who are so cool 
and matter of fact, to talk lke that,” he re- 
torts; “you don’t understand what a fellow 
feels who is as madly in love as I!” 
“Probably not,” I answer, drily ; “but the 
knowledge may come to me some day. Are 
you going? Ah, weil! good-night, old fellow!” 
and then I am left to smoke my pipe in bacle 
lor meditation, which certainly is not free. 

Presently I am startled by a loud rapping «t 
the hall door, and directly after Mrs. Hopkins 
the housekeeper, appears. 

“If you please, sir,” she says, “Mr. Dule 
is asking to see you. I wish to know if I am 
to show him up? He says it is importa 
business brings him here so late!” 

“Show him up!” I answer, wondering no! 
4 little at this nocturnal call; and presently | 
hear my visitor's steps following closely upon 
hers along the narrow corridors. As she uslers 
him in, I rise. “This is unexpected,” 1 say 
looking down at him from my superior height; 
“I hope your errand is not an unpleasant 
one |” aes 

“We will hardly call it agreeable!” be 
answers, with his sneering stnile ; “but I 
do not even mpees for my very late call, 
seeing that we are both interested in it. Be, 
I won't sit down, thanks. I very much pr!’ 
to stand!” and there is such covert insolenc: 
in his tone and look I long to strike him; but 


I merely answer,— x 

“As you will!” and proceed to reload mj 
pipe. Then, with my elbow resting upot > 
mantel, my back turned British fashion to the 
fire, I wait for him to aga. |. 

He seems to find some difficulty in dong 
this, but at last he says,— 

“Remember that for all I say I have Mr 
Rokeby’s authority, and it would be well, - 
if you would consider that you hold you 





Moaths have passed without bringi 





fully that vow srag kept. 








. “,: . . J 
chauge in our condition; the Vicar is still ob- 


present position only #o long as the trustes 
approve you!” 
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« A threat is imped im your last words, but 
we will let that pass,” I answer, serenely, 
that is with outward serenity, and proceed to 
matters of more vital importance. With 
hat message do you come charged from Mr. 
Rokeby? Why could the not communicate 
with me by post, or be his own ares gprwack B 

“J suppose he considered me more capable 
of fulfilling his wishes Mr. Rokeby is not 
exactly a practical business man. : 

“Pity, isn’t it, when he has such an eye to 

al ance! 
ay Se owas te eilion face flushes. 

“J don’t see that sneers and innuendoes will 
forward our business much. I will come to 
the point. I don"t think that I owe you any 
explanation, or that you are entitled to any 
consideration, but I want to act as a man of 
honour. Long before you came to Corrie- 
holme it was an understood thing between 
Rokeby and I that his daughter should be 


my wife at the completion of her twenty-first 
ear!” ~ 

“May I ask if the lady’e wishes were con- 
sulted?” 


“That is not usual in good society!” with 
sn air of nipping me in the bud. “I supposed 
you know that. However that may be, until 
you appeared on the scene I was Miss Roke 
by's prospective husband, and ¢he was con- 
tent with the arrangement. You may look 
as incredulous as you please, it does not alter 
the fact. And now, as her legal and proper 
guardians, we—Rokeby and I—insist that you 
withdraw your pretensions to her hand!” — 

“And if I do not?” I draw!, with languid 
insolence. 

“Why, then T am afraid we must use com- 
pulsion. It will be unpleasant for you, I 
understand you have no means of your own, 
and your stay here is subject to the approval 
of the trustees. I do not think,” with an evil 
smile, “any of my co-trustees will act con- 
trary to my opimson. Look here, Murray, 
make the best of it. Give up your claim to 
Miss Rokeby, and I will recompense you 
well; only go away without word or sign to 
her, and you shall have no cause for com- 
plaint. We will quite forget you ever io 
sumed to lift your rs to ‘the lady!” But 
here the sleeping devil in me wakes. 

Striding forward unttil we are so close that 
my —_ must be hot upon his face, I say, 
fierce a 

“In what have I presumed? Answer me, 
you miserable wretch! I am by birth her 
equal. J can give her a happier, even a more 
comfortable home now she has. I 
understand the vicar’s stipend is a hundred 
and fifty all told, and he thas made no effort to 
increase it. He waits for something to turn 
up, whilst we, who are young, can fight our 
way through the world very well. Do you 
orn I am going to stagnate here all my 
days?” 

“Not at all,” he answers, with a vain at- 
tempt at airiness; “not at all, my good fel- 
low. If you run counter to my wishes your 
residence at Corridholme will be exceedingly 
brief; and I ask you how you are going to 
support yourself and a wife—on nothing?” 

I could kil him as he stands there,.in his 
overwhelming insolent prosperity, but the 
thought of Mary helps to calm me. 

“Until my position is assared, I shall never 
ask Miss Rokeby to share my lot; and I 
think, stupid as the Corrieholme trustees may 
be, they are hardly so unjust as to dismiss 
me for no other reason than that I have won 
the prize you coveted. For the rest, you 
may tell your accomplice you have failed in 
your errand; that I do not relinquish my 
claim to his daughter’s hand, knowing her 
heart is mine; and that I defy you both.” 

, The thin lips are drawn back from the 
arge white teeth until he looks more like a 
beast of prey than any human being. Then 
be says, with a sort of snarl,-— 

ou shell suffer dearly for every insolent 
word you have spoken. You shall know what 
it is to offend Lucian als. You fool. te pit 





yourself against me, I shail win her yet; 
and you--well, you will come to curse the day | 
when her fair beguiled and ruined you!” 

“Will you go?” I ask, calmly, although I | 
am at fever heat. “ Will you go, or shall I! 
kiek you out?” 

“I should think twice before I spoke, if I 
were you, Murray. You may kick me out if 
you like, but you'll pay dearly for it.” 

He had hardly thought me in earnest, but | 
when I make a dash at him it is wonderful | 
with what celerity he flies downstairs; and | 
perhaps, more wonderful still, that at such a| 
erisis I can laugh. 

Three days slip by, and having heard no | 
more of or from Dale, Rokeby and Co., I | 
almost forget that nocturnal interview, and | 
go on the following Sunday, with a tolerably | 
cheerful heart, to church. ae 

Mary, looking exceedingly pale, is in her} 
piace, but she does not glance at me. I think 
she is afraid I may see the sorrow in her eyes, } 
aud grow desperate. | 

Dale, too, is present, and with him a fellow 
I had hoped never to see again, because he is 
connected with the bitierest episode in all my | 
life. The mere eight of him brings back to | 
me all the shame and pain 1 had endured fow | 
years ago, and have been at such labour to | 


—_ 

“8 Olaude Graham is a good-natured 
fellow, but he is certainly not reticent or over- 
wise ; and if he should confide the history of 
the past to Date, I know that my hours at 
Cormeholme are numbered. 

Who could think to light wpon him in th's 
out-of-the-way place? Who would imagine 
that he and Dale had any acquaintance each 
with the other, being so distanctly different 
in all things? 

He does not see or recognise me during the 
service, his attention being given almost en- 
tarely to studying Lynette’s face, greatly to 
Maitland’s anneyance, although the young 
lady herself is, or appears to be, wholly un- 
conscious of his admiration. 

course I may be fortunate enough to 
escape church without attracting his atten- | 
tion ; but if he is going to make any stay at | 
Cornieholme, I most certainly must be de- | 
tected. It is so small a place we are sure to | 
mest, and that soon, and then good-bye to all 
my hopes—even Mary may be brouglit to be- 
tieve the story he can tell. 

In a most wretched frame of mind I sit out 
the sermon, and take as hasty a leave of 
church as I decorous!y can. 

I breathe more freely when I am once in the 
open a:r, and am inclined to hope I may yet 
escape unhurt by the sword of Damocies. 
Maitland joins me a little later on. 

“Tve got a message for you from Miss 
Lynette,” he says. “Of course I hadn’t a 
chance of speech with Miss Rokeby. Dale 
took care of that; and that fellow Graham 
made it impossible for me to get more than a 
score of words from her sister. Here’s the 
message,—'Tell Mr. Murray he must find 
some way to help Mary. They are simply 
worrying her to death!’” 

With a groan I fling myself into my chair. 

“What can I do?’ I ask, helplessly. 
“Maitland, is there nothing you. can sug- 

+? ” 

“Nothing but a runaway marriage; and as 
Dale would certainly revenge himself on you 
for ousting him from his position, I can’t say 
the step would be a prudent one. You can’t 
live on love. I know I’m a Job’s comforter!” 

“You are, with a vengeance,” T answer. 
“There is only one thing for it, and that is to 
try for an appointment elsewhere; but, as I 
can’t throw up —- post here without the three 
months’ notice, she must bear all they like to 
inflict for that period. Oh, a thousand curses 
on my poverty! If I had only a mere pittance 
of my own I could defy them all.” 

" Haven't you got any friends who could 


” 





help you? 


“T haven't a friend or a relative in the 





world. Ah well! I'll have to thnk this out 


| by myself. The only thing I am sure about 


is that she shall not suffer long because of 
me,” 

That afternoon, too restless to remain at 
home, I take a long aad solitary walk, poping 
to find some solution to the problem veyiny 
me, and of course I fail 

Purposely I pass the Vicarage on mv reiurn, 
but not a glimpse do I catch of Mary; and, 


to my chagrin, just as I leave the gates, Dale 
and Graham issue from them Che latter sees 
me at once, and comes forward with out 


stretched hand, which, 
is good of him. 

“Why, Murray, old boy, who would dream 
of meeting you here? How good it is to see a 
familiar face. Uncle, why did you not tell me 
Murray was a resident here? I'd have made 
my first call on him, you bet!” 

“TJ had no idea you numbered him aniwagst 
your acquaintances,” answers the other, coldly. 
“Mr. Murray is headmaster of the Priory 
School. Is your friendship of old standing?” 

‘I knew Graham a Kings,” I say, briefly ; 
“we are both Cantabs.” 

*“ Well, this is jolly!” breaks in the nephew, 
and I writhe under his friendly speeches, be- 
liev'ng them to be dictated by pity only 
“I'd no idea we should meet like this. I[ say, 
Murray, you're a bachelor ; won't you invite me 
to spend a night with you before my stay here 
ends-——let’s say Tuesday—-I'm disengaged then, 
and we'll have a good old time of it, talking 
over Cambridge expériences ? Why,” turning to 
Dale, “you've no idea, uncle, what a fellow 
this is! First wrangler, and all that--every- 
body was making much of him. To think of 
your burying your talents here! It’s marvyel- 
lous! ” 

“Mr. Dale is getting impatient,” I interrupt, 
brusquely. “Do not let me detain you, but 
come up when you like; I am always at home 
aiter eight,” and with a brief farewell of the 
coldest nature I go on my way, one of the 
most wretched men under the sun. 

Through al] the next day’s duties a haunting 
sense of coming evil is with me, which, strive 
as I will, I cannot conquer; but nothing hap- 
pens, and I retire to my room, thinking my 
fears are without foundation. But, on the Tues- 
day, the first s'gn of the storm is given; a 
letter is handed in to me, requesting me to ap 
pear before the trustees on the following day, to 
answer to a certamm grave charge brought 
against me by Lucian Dale. 

I crush it in my hand; I know too well what 
it means, and I curse Claude Graham in my 
heart. He had spoken me fairly, but had 
dealt me the cruellest blow. If only I had 
him here—at my mercy—a little while! And 
Mary. my Mary! does she too know? Does 
she too believe this slander and in her heart 
desp'se me? 

Pacing up and down, I try to think how I 
may refute the charge brought against me, 
and bafile my enemies; but the proofs of guilt 
seem so overwhelming, and there is only my 
poor word to stand, against them 

All the shame, all the quivering anguish of 
the past return a thousandfold increased, until 
it seems to me I shall go mad with the burthen 
ot the ignominy I do not deserve. It is not 
the fancy of a disordered mind that the eyes 
of my pupils follow me curiously, contemptu- 
ously. Dale has taken excellent care that the 
story should be made public; and the thing 
which perhaps hurts me most is that, Maitland, 
my companion and friend, holds aloof, looking 
uncomfortable in my presence, and evidently 
wishing to exchange no word w:th me. 

I don’t know how I pass the remainder of the 
day ; but the following morning I contrive to 
wear something of my usual manner as I re- 

ir to the room where the trustees mect 

here is not one of them absent, but Lucian 
Dale sits a little apart from the rest, the one 
witness against me; and having taken up a 
position before my judges, I ask— 

“What is th's grave charge you prefer against 
me, gentlemen? We wil!) waste no time in 
coming to it, if you please.” 


consider'ng all things, 
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And then Dale rises; his face is pale, but his 
shine with unholy triumph. Bt 

7 “Gentlemen,” he ~ dong ie charity's sake 

I would have suppressed this most unhappy 

secret, believing that Mr. Murray acted in a 


moment of temporary madness; but remem- 


bering how many youths are entrusted to his 
care, and how much his teachings may infln- 
ence all the:r future, I feel it my duty to speak. 
This man is not a fit person for the position 
he holds—he is not an honourable gentleman, 
but a common thief!” , 

“ You lie, and you know it!” I cry passion- 
ately. “You have threatened ‘to bring about 
my dismissal, and this is the way you keep 
o., .f wy . ss! 

“Quietly, quietly!” says Lawyer som 5 
“ abuse mart help. pag | I can see that 
my words have affected my judges against 
me, 


CHAPTER IV. 


“What mot've had Mr. Dale for wishing 
your dismissal?” questions Ransom, in his dry- 
as-dust tones. ; 

“That I shall not tell,” I answer, aml one 
trustee remarks, “ Substiute ‘ cannot’ for ‘ shall 
not,’ and we shall be a little nearer the mark. 
It’s of no use to bring counter accusations 
here—and Dale has his witness in Mr. Claude 
Graham.” 

“From motives of delicacy,” my rival says, 
“my nephew prefers not to appear. He is 
kindly d'sposed to the man from whose delin- 
quencies he suifered. Gentlemen, it is my 
painful duty to acquaint you with the facts of 
this most painful case 

“Four years ago my nephew and Otho 
Murray had rooms on the same staircase at 
King’s; they . were acquaintances but not 
friends. My nephew had a very liberal allow- 
ance, Murray was poor. They met one night 
at a party given by my nephew, and in the 
course of conversation Mr. Graham said, laugh- 
ingly, he was the worst fellow in the world to 
have money; that that very day he had re- 
ceived some hundred and fifty pounds, which 
he had locked in a tolerably secure cash-box, 
but he added, lightly, ‘That isn’t much pro- 
tection, as I've left my bedroom unfastened. 
What a comfort it is to live amongst one’s 
equals; it quite does away with the fear of 
burglars.’ 

“Well, gentlemen, cards were proposed, and 
Murray, saying he objected to all forms of 
gambling, took his leave. It so happened my 
nephew had a run of ill-luck, and having dis- 
gorged hims¢éif of all the money he carried 
about him, he went into his room to get more. 

“In a few moments he came back saying 
he had been robbed, that the cash-box had 
vanished. Some suggested that a ‘lark’ had 
been played upon him; but when the morning 
came, and neither méney nor box had been re- 
turned, information was given to the police; 
who, although they could not recover the 
stolen property, soon succeeded in unearthing 
the fragments of the cash-box. 

“They were found underneath Murray's 
bed, and he could give no explanation as to 
the way in which they came there. My 
nephew refused to prosecute, The matter 
was hudhed up, but throughout the remainder 
of his career at Cambridge Murray was re- 
garded by many with suspicion, and until this 
date he has not been able to prove his in- 
nocence. Now, I ask you, is he a fit person 
for such a responsible position ag he holds?” 

“No! no!” from half-a-dozen throats; and 
then Progser, the doctor, with greater kindli- 
nese and fairness than I had hoped for from 
him, says ,— 

“Let us hear what Mr. Murray has to say 
in his own defence. It isn’t the thing to con- 
demn «a man unheard; and circumstantial 
evidence is often at fault. Mr. Murray, what 
is your defence?” , 

“I can’ only assert my innocence of the 
crimé laid to my charge. I never sow the 
cash-box, or handled the money Mr. Graham 
lost; but I protest against the injustice of 
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this, my tral. Gentlemen, I hope yet to 
clear myself of this charge, aud, until ] can do 
so, I beg your patience.” 

“That is no defence at all,” says Ransom, 
“T don’t think we are justified in retaining 
Mr, Murray’s services. He must resign!” 

“No,” comes from Prosser, emphutically, 
“that would be tantamount to a confession of 
guilt. Jt isn’t fair to the man, and what. can 
be do against eight of us? df he's a thief, 
prove it before you brand him one, Ji he 
isn’t, give him a chance to estwblish his 
innocence.” 

“You don’t mean,” remarks Dale, with ill 
concealed malice, “that he is to remain here, 


year in and year out, until he finds or fabri- | 


cates proofs of his innocence?” 
“No, I don’t. 1 am not quite such a fool, 


sir; but I think the requirements of the case | 


would be met if he were suspended for six 
months. Maitland is, I believe, competent to 
carry on the school. May I ask, Mr. Murray, 
if you would accept such terms if carriell?’ 

“Yes,” I answer, “ and I thank ou 
heartily for your efforts m my behalf. If I 
cannot refate this charge at the close of six 
months, I resign my post, and all claim and 
remuneration. For the rest I will not protest 
my innocence further now, seeing it would be 
of no avail; buit——” 

Here the door is thrust open, and Graham 
enters. You may be certain I am not inclined 
to regard him ‘in a very friendly fashion ; but 
he comes straight to my side, his good-looking 
face flushed and excited. 

“Qld boy,” he says, in a voice so shaken I 
hardly know it for his. “Old boy! I never 
meant to do you ‘harm; upon my soul I 
didn’t. I only just learned what was up, and 
{ came here at once. I say,”— turning to the 
assembled trustees—‘“ this is all a mistake, 
you know, and I wish I'd bitten my tongue 
out before ever I'd uttered a word about this 
thing. Uncle,”—turning to Dale—“I never 
guessed that you would be so dead against 
Murray. You pressed me to tell you all I 
knew ; and by Jove! I’m sorry I ever opened 
my lips to you.” 

He is so genuinely distressed, so anxious to 

ir the wrong he has so unwittingly done 
me, ‘that my heart’ warms to him. 

“Thank you,” I say; “ your words give me 
new courage ;” and then Prosser breaks in,— 

“’Pon my soul, I don‘t believe a word of the 
story. Gentlemen, reconsider your verdict,” 

But this they will not do, and in the end I 
am suspended. for six months. Through 
Prosser’s intervention, 1 am allowed three 
days in which to make my preparations ; and 
then I go out browbeaten, ashamed, agonised, 
with Claude Graham sticking staunchily to me. 

In one of the corridors we pass Maitland, 
who, glancing uneasily at me, mutters ‘Good 
morning’ and .goes on his way, Claude re- 
marking, audibly,— - 

“ Nice-looking fdllow that; but a_ born 
prig ;” and when we are safe in my own par- 
ticular den, he turns to me with an air of 
entreaty. “Look here, old dhap; I never 
meant to do you harm. I always liked you, 
even in my rowdiest days; but after we met 
on Sunday, that old curmudgeon—my uncle— 

essed me to tell all T knew about you; and 
he seemed to take such a friendly interest in 
you, that: I hoped he meant to do something 
for you. And after dinner, liftle by Ettle he 
drew the whole story from me. I wanted to 
enlist his sympathy, I felt I had somehow 
wronged you, and I was greenhorn enough to 


“believe I was successful. I never guessed 


anything was wrong until I saw the youngest 
Miss ——_ this morhing. She was im a 
way, and then I came to you like a bird. 
Murray, can you ever forgive me for letting 
my tongue run on in such fashion?” 

“Your trust in me merits more than for- 
giveness,” I say, heavily enough. “I don’t 
suppdse there is another creature wnder the 
sun who hols me guiltless. Yet you are the 
man I am beEeved to have robbed.” 

“Oh, shut up! TI say, Murray, you'll put 








me up just for to-night? I don’ ~ 
leave " corridholane jst yet, and Tit de 
(he doesn’t say dashed) if I will deep anoth 
night under my revered uncle’s roof o; break 
bread again with him!” iat 
“You are welcome to stay so long as I ha 
a right to remain here.” ~ hea 
“Thitike, I knew you wouldn't kick me 
out. And now, Murray, don’t get rad ‘and 
herve he blushes as deeply as any girl) li 
you want any cash you can dmw Upon mae 
Qh! shut up, I say! What are you thankiny 
me for? Havent I brought all’ this troyi,), 
about? And why in the name of Moses won't 
you accept my help?” 


“Because [ am not quite penniless yet, sa 


| I could not accept even a loan from you whom 


I am supposed to have fleeced. Not vor 
more on the subject, please. Graham, do you 
know why Dale has acted in the way he has?" 

“No. He says from conscientious scruples, 
but he is a bit of a liar.” ; 

“Tt is because he wants to make my fianeés 
his wife.” i 

“The devil! He must be mad to think 
that lovely girl would listen to him when yoy 
were by. He told me he was shortly to ha 
rhe he to Miss. Rokeby, and I pitied her 
Poor old chap, this is rough upon you. Loni 
here, I’ tell you what Ill do—t'll slay x 
Corricholme to look after your _ interests 
There are plenty of good diggings about here 
I did think of going with you to rainvestigat 
affairs; but on the whole I think it best [ 
should stay on and waidh tle proceedings 
And (here he bluskes ingenuously) I should liks 
to see more of Miss Lyncite.” 

“Bevter not,” I say, with an attempt a 
gaiety. .“ Maitland may object.” 

“Maitland be hanged! I say, Murray, I'm 

to dine at the Vicarage to-night, 
Isn't there any message you would like to 
send? Any note I could carry to Miss Ro! 
by for you?” 

“ Yes,” I answer, “I will make use of you 
if I may, Grom, I can’t rest until I hare 
seeu her and beard my verdict from her own 
lips. H you would carry a lettor——” 

“Go ahead, old man. I'll carry three score 
if you wish it.” 

So a note is duly went, in which I pny 
Mary to meet me that night at the confines 
of Vicarage gardens. If she is not ther 
at the appointed time, I shall know thu 
she holds herself no longer bound to me. 

Graham lunches and spends the afternoon 
with me. He has sent for his belongings from 
Dale’s, and on their arrival dresses for the 
evening. M's 

“Tt will be awkward for you to meet Dale 
I say. 

“0 , I don’t care a hang!” he retorts. “I 
never cabtoned to the Old rascal, although le 
is my mother’s brother, It was only to pleas 
her I came down here. She’s such a stick 
for duty and oll that. Ta-ta, old man, ant 
don’t forget to. be at the appointed place by 
nine. If I'm any judge of character, Mus 
Mary won't disappoint you. By Jove! how! 
wish you could be present to see Maitland s 
diseomfiture, for I swear T'll cut him out. That 
little girl’s a heap too good for such a png 
as he.” 

Te goes away in the best of spirits, looking 
almost handsome, and I find myself wondering 
how I could ever have thought so poony 
him ‘as I used; for surely there is much good 
in'a man who will stick to a pariah like myse!, 
especially when the man in question 1s the 
wronged one. - 

At nine o'clock I take up my stand outsi’s 
the gardens, and presently through the gy 
mist see a tall slight figure approaching, o0¢ 
my heart beats fast with love and hope. A 
moment later her dear hands are in mine, bet 
face is hidden on my breast, and 1 am says 
again and again,— 

“Mary, my Mary, let me know you find me 
guiltless, let me hear you say I haveforfeiit 
neither your love nor your trust.” = 

She lifts her sweet ‘pale face from its Test" 
place. 
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“Pid all the world hold you guilty, I never 
would until with your own lips you confessed 
our sin. And, then, oh, my dear! ob, my 
dear! though 1 think it would break my heart 
to find you were less noble than I had be- 
jeved, 1 should but cling to you the more— 
vitying, but never condemning you for your 
fall-Ob, never that, Otho. If you could but 
guess how all this day my heart has bled for 
you, how hard it has been to possess my soul 
with petience, to move and speak as though 
the burthen of your grief did not oppress me ! 
Oh! 1 am glad you cannot guess these things. 
My poor Otho! my poor Otho!” 

{ hold her tear-wet face between my hands, 
and look earnestly into her dear eyes. 

“ Mary, why are so pale and thin. What 
have they been doing to you?” 

“Do not ask; and do not worry over much. 

It will not be for long. In a little while you 
will return, your innocence and honour estab- 
lished, and things will be easier to bear with 
you so near. 
* “But if I fail, love of my heart, what then? 
Are you not strong enough to wait until I can 
ake a home, however humble, for you? Are 
you brave enough to leave all for my sake?” 

I feel her tremble in my embrace, but she 
answers in a low, steady voice,— 

“I will leave all for you. Oh! Otho, my 
beloved, never hold me less dear than now! 
It would break my heart to feel myself not 
necessary to you; to find myself a thing apart 
from all your hopes and ambitions.” 

“Such a day will never come. Oh! sweet- 
heart, wife, Heaven make and keep me worthy 
of you! And if, whilst I am away, you have 
need of help, you may safely trust Graham to 
make me acquainted with your need.” 

“Yes, I like him. He is very good and 
kisid; but Mr. Maitland does not share m 
partiality: Just now he is very angry wit 
Lynette for showing Mr. Graham such favour. 
You dd not know, of course, but they— 


Lynette and Mr. Maitland shave quarrelled | 


about you. She vows she will never treat him 
him as @ friend until he has apologised to you 
lor his foul suspicions. Oh! Otho, how many 
heavy hearts you will leave behind you! Oh! 
may you never know the awful burthen of 
doubts and fears which weighs me down. 
There, I did net mean to speak of myself. For- 
give me, And now tell me when you go, and 
what you intend doing?” 

“I leave here to-morrow en route for Cam- 
bridge, and shall set to work at once to un- 
tavel this mystery. From time to time you 
will hear of me ; and if I am successful I shall 
return quickly ; if not—well, I am a poor man, 
but Mary, my dearest, I will spen my last 
‘arthing to accomplish my purpose. Much as 
love you, much aymy heart will hunger for 
you, 1 will never eall you wife until I can give 
you @ name unspotted and free of reproach. 
For the rest, sweetheart, sweetheart, true 
‘ome. The world holds no prize for me so 
dear as you—I think it is only the knowledge 
of your love that now sustains me.” 

“That love will never fail you,” she an- 
swers, softly, “Jit woke to life on the day we 
uet—do you remember the day, Otho?—at 
turuos with eagh . of my heart; it 
wu Rever grow cold this side of the grave-~ 
«nd oh! I think Heaven im ity mercy wiil 
suffer its continuance after-death. And now, 
good bye. Heaven bless and keep you and 
ong you back to me! Rakin the memory 
of may love be with you through all the dark 

ws that may come. Leb me go, Otho-—I 
im not so stwong as I believed—ah; I have 
— enough |” 

er voice dies out im a wailing cry as 1 
catch her close and hiss her madl : ea 
Mh fe I loose her? How shall I leave 
min aha ge of a callous father, a brutally 

She settles the question herself thrusting 
me aside with gentle yet firm hands. 


Go!” she says, “: 
guther ths , the longer we are to- 








crueller our pantmg must be!” 
then, before I can stay her, she is off like 








@ bird, and the darkness enveloping her, hides 


her from my sighit. 

In the morning early I walk to the station 
accompanied by my leal friend Graham. Just 
at the bend of the road, a small slight figure 
starts suddenly from the hedgerow, and a 
girl’s voice says, coolly,— 

“Walk on, if you please, Mr. Graham, my 
business is with Mr. Murray,” and there is 
Lynette, with pale face and red eyes, before 


us. 

“What has happened?” I ask, quickly, 
when Graham ‘ha y 
why have you been crying, Miss Lynette?” 

“Nothing thas ‘happened, and I haven’t 
been ocrying”—oh! ‘the little mendacious 
creature. “Ibis wind is enough to blind one. 
I came just to say good-bye—that is all; and 
to tell you that no one shall ever shake my 
faith in you. It is true that we are one day 
to be brother and sister—is it not?” 

“I hope so,” I say as cheerfully as I can 


“ With alll my heart I hope so, Mics Lynetie.” | 





I answer, moodily. “ You know that if I could, 
I dare not court notoriety.” 

“What, Lrooding still aver the same old 
story? 1 know it has never been eatisfactorily 


| expla‘ned, but it may be forgotten.” 


8 gone on a little way, “and | 


"Very well; then you may call me by my | 


name without the prefix, ‘Miss’ is an odious 
word altogether; and if you like you may— 
kiss me. Isn’t that the usual thing between 
brothers and sisters?” and here the bird-like 
little creature lifts her bright sonsie face to 
me, blushing, laughing, crying, 
all a good girl,” whe says, after our lips hays 
met, “but I can be true; and Vl swear no 
harm shali come to Mary whilst you are away. 
Good-bye ! good-bye! Oh, my poor Mary! my 
dear XV ! Otho, I think # is my duty to 
rid-her of Lucian Dale, even by the most 
nefarious means,” and then half laughing, 
half crying, she slips a note from Mary into 
my and hurries away. 

“That girl is a brick,” says Graham, when 
I confide as much of my story to him as I 
may. ‘‘ Wish me duck, Murray.” 

“T do; mot only for her sake, buf my own. 
T used to think were-——” 

“So I was,” he answers, with an inrevelant 
laugh; “you need not finish. I know what 
you were going to say. Old chap, you'll wnite 
me often, I’m going to lodge at ‘The Crown ;’ 
when I shift, 1’ let you know.” 





OHAPTER Y. 


Arrived at Cambridge, I went at once to a 
Fellow of King’s, who had once been my tutor. 
He did not receive me very cordially! He had 
never believed in my innocence, and he hated 
to be mixed up in any scandal; the College 
Don—spell the words with capitals, please— 
is neither véry approachable nor very amiable. 
He could not see why I wished to repoen an 
old story. 

If my ill-fame had followed me ito such a 
remote place as Corricholme, why did I not 
quit the country? He had theard the colonies 
offered good openings even for men of my 


I left him, disgusted; and for several days 
I wandered about the long streets, e 
cloistered walks, feeling, miserably, I was 
doing nothing to forward my cause} and re- 
sadnbéttibg. with a great heart-sinking, that 
with each day my poor litile hoard of money 
was growing ‘ , 

There were’ no men in the town I could 
claim acquaniahce with. None but new faces 
greeted’ me; and I felt very much like a re- 
suscitated mummy might do if planted in the 
middle of our own tight little ikland to-day. 

The Lent term was just wearing to its close, 
and I had learned nothing. I was ready to 
fling down my arms and beat a retreat. 

And just as my hope is drawing its last 
breath, my courage dwindling to the most in- 
finitesima] proport:ons, I meet an old friend—— 
oné of those who, through all my trouble, had 
never deserted or doubted me. 

“Great heavens! is it you, Murray?” he 
cries. “TI thought you must be dead and cre- 
mated long ago. It is three years since I 
heard of you.” 

“You were not very likely to hear of me,” 


“T am not at} 








“Tt never will be whilst the world is what 
it is; and I expect nothing less than utter 
ruin because of it.” 

“Come to my rooms. I am lodging in Regent 
Street—came up for the Lent Races you know. 
You shall tell me all about it.” 

I am nothing loth to accept this invite, for 
Briscoe is a rising barrister, and was always @ 
very shrewd fellow. 

In silence he hears all I have to say, and 
then, after a long, meditative pause, re- 
marks,—- 

“Td like to think this over. For the lady's 
sake alone we must pull you through. Give 
me until to-morrow; and don’t think nie in- 
quisitive, Murray, but haye you any means? 
This affair will cost money.” 

“T have twenty pounds,” I answer gloomily. 
“That is the sum total of my fortune. it 
won't go far.” 

“True,” quietly, “but I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if we can find the necessary cash. Don’t 
worry about that, but come up to-morrow 
night; 1 shall see my way clearly then,” 

ind with this assurance I have to rest con- 
tent. 

The following night I present myself at 
Briscoe’s rooms. He looks up with a smile. 

“Jt is you, Murray! come in, I’ve news fof 
you. After you left me last night, I tele 
graphed to Graham, asking all particulars he 
could give. His answer—a very voluminous 
one—has just reached me, and now we must 
set to work at once. I’ve been thinking that 
the theft of which you stand accused was per 
petrated by some loafer, and that it was nevet 
supposed suspicion would rest upon you. Now 
I propose that whilst we are quietly working 
in unison with detectives, you shall offer a 
substantial reward to any person who will 
confess to his guilt, or mame his accomplice ; 
you must promise that no punishment will re- 
sult from this, only the written and attested 
confession of guilt will be required. If the 
thief is, as I suspect, a loafer, he will rise to 
the bait. If a man of your own level, we must 
try another plan!” 

“Jt all sounds clear enough,” I answer, “and 
easy; but you forget that my capital all told 
does not exceed twenty, pounds!” 4 

“Never mind the money, that will be pro- 
vided.” 

“By whom, and at what rate of interest?” 

“Ask no questions,” he answers, lightly, 
“you reed not trouble yourself about pecu- 
niary matters. You are not so friendless as 
you are pleased to believe!” 

“ Brisvoe, ‘how shall I thank you?” for at 
this time I fully believe he is my benefactor. It 
is not until long afterwards I learn that Claude 
Graham bas made himself responsible for all 
expenses. “I did not think to find such 
friends. I--I can’t thank you!” 4 

“ Wait until you’re asked to do so, old fellow; 
and now come and help me with this adver- 
tisement. We must make it very fetching!” 

After a great deal of thought and many al- 
terations, we finally draw up one to satisfy our- 
selves and our requirements, and the next 
morning it appears in all the Jocal papers: 

“Fifty pounds reward,—-If the ‘person who 


| etole a cash-box containing £150 on May the 


third, 18—-— from the Grecian Buildings, 
King’s Coll., and left the fragments in an ad- 
joining bedroom, will. give a written confes- 
sion of his guilt, he will not only be allowed 
to go unpunished, but will receive the above re- 
ward. Rppticadon to be made to R. B., Re- 
gent Street.” 

“That ought to fetch him.” Briscoo says 
with an air of satisfaction; “and new, Murray, 
let’s be off to the races, I'l] leave word with 
my landlady, that if anyone calls, he can tome 
again at six.” . 

But no response comes to the appeal either 
to-day, ot for many days; and Briscoe, who is 
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wasting more time than he well can afford over 


’ “RS . 

“We must go another fifty; we've got a 
shark to deal with, I reckon. Don’t look lugu- 
brious; you'll soon discharge your debt when 
you're in collar again, and it’s worth a sacrifice 
to clear your honour.” 

So the reward is increased, and whilst I am 
still struggling in the slough of despond there 
comes a letter from Claude Graham—a jubilant, 
half boyish effusion, with news, too, of the 
woman [f love. 

“Dear Murray :—1 feel half ashamed for 
being so elated when you are suffering so badly 
with ‘dumps eo dull and heavy ;’ but when 
I tell you all that has happened since you went 
away you will hardly wonder at my jubila- 
tion. Last week Maitland came into a nice 
bit of property, and thinking to walk over the 
course, down he went to the Vicarage, and 
being a great stickler for propriety, first 
interviewed papa, who gave him delighted per- 
mission to woo and win Miss Lynette. Thus 
armed for conquest, and confident of victory, 
he sought out his lady love; but as soon us 
he began to plead his cause she said, coldly,— 

“*T am very sorry, Mr. Maitland, but 1 
cannot marry you, and I would rather-hear 
no more about this!’ 

“That completely floored him; but he man- 
eged to stammer out something about the 
Vicar having given h‘s consent. Lyn flashed 
on him at once. 

“*So you went first to papa? It was highly 
proper, of course, but I prefer a lover should 
come to me. Time enough to ask papa’s 
eonsent after I had said “‘yes.’” 

“Thon he got mad, and told her he was quite 
sure she had liked him once; and as she is 
honesty itself, she said, — 

“T did like you very well. I daresay I 
should have learned to care a great deal for 
you if you had not preved yourself such a fair- 
weather friend. I hate a ‘sneak’!” That 
closed the matter; and yesterday, old boy, I 
put my fate to the test, and congratulate me! 
My little Iady said ‘yes,’ and later on con- 
fided the above story to me. Murray, old boy, 
I’m the happiest fellow under the sun! 

“ My revered ‘nunkey’ still pursues his suit. 
But Miss Mary ‘is firm in her refusal. I am 
afraid it is very hard for her; but she will not 
waver in her resolve. She ‘s true as steel, and 
has a heart of gold. Write soon and send me 
good news—I am ashamed to be so jolly when 
you and that poor girl are in such misery. But 
it pleases me to know Briscoe is with you— 
he’s a regular ae Till we meet, 

“ Yours fraternally, 
“Claude Graham.” 

With a sigh I put the letter away; Claude's 
words about Mary have but increased my 
depression and uneasiness. Have I any right 
to hold her to a prom’se given in ignorance of 
my past shame? Would she be happier if I 
gave her back her freedom? But how can J] 
resign att hope of love and joy? How volun- 
tarily renounce the dearest treasure I can call 
my own’ In a miserable state of mind I go 
to Bnisove’s lodgings. He greets me cordially, 
and rvllics me on my depression, saying all 
witl bs right yet; but I answer, “I think I 
shall give it all up and accept my fate! But 
for he so wouldnt care a hang what came to 
me.” 

“Oth, yes, you would; and for Miss Roke- 
by’s sake you must not give in; pull yourself 
together, man.” 


“Tf you please, sir,” says a maid’s voice 
from the door, “ithere’s a person asking to 


see you! Mistress 


} says, am I to show him 
up? He won't give : 


his name.’ 

“Oh, let him come.up by all means,” and 
then, as «he disappears, we exchange signifi- 
cant glances—is my redemption drawing near? 
My heart beats wildly, and wien a shabby, 
- dissolutelooking fellow enters, I dare not 
trust, my voice to speak. He glances sus- 
Pitioudly from one to the other; t says, in 
# husky vo'ce,~ 





“Which o’ you gents is R. B.? I only 
want to see ’im.” 

“I am R. B.” answers Briscoe, coolly, 
“but this gentleman is the giver of the re- 
ward about which you have called!” 

“How do you know I’ve come about a re- 
ward?” the fellow asks, with a startled glance 
at my friend, who Jaughs lightly. 

“I do know, and that is sufficient for you ; 
and now, my good fellow, let us hear ali you 
have to say. We don wish ito know any- 
thing about your accomplice, the one most to 
blame, because you have none; we only want 
the truth—nothimg else will serve you now.” 

“I’m goin’ to tell the truth, ain’t If. And 
you promised not vo lag the fellow what took 
the brass, didn’t yer?’ 

“Yes ; and if you keap to your part of the 
bargain, we shall keep to ours. Murray, give 
me pen and paper; now—you fellow—you can 
begin.” 

“But yer won't use it agin me — honour 
bright?” 

“You have my word. Murry, I wou'd be 

lad if you would ask my landlady to step 

ere. And a word of advice to you, this to 
our visitor, when you handle your reward 
you had better show a clean pairof heels, or 
the police may make it uncomfortable for you, 
They first had this matter in hand, and ot 
course your confessiohi of guilt will be made 

ublic, or it will not benefit the gentleman you 
Sete injured. Now we are all here, you may 
go ahead.” 

This is his 
language :— 

“T, Charles Biggs, was in May, 18—, a shoe- 
black at King’s. I was what they call a 
temp'’ry ‘and, bein’ took on jest while things 
was busiest. I remember the third, ‘cause as 
I stood cieanin* boots outside jest underneath 
a ground-floor winder 1 heard Mr. Graham 
a-talkin’ to another gent, and he says, says 
he, ‘Oh, there’s no danger in leavin’ the box 
about, and it would not break me to lose 


statement, told in his own 


~a hundred and fifty ; beside I’m not such a sus- 


picious chap as tqvsee a thief in everyone I 
meet.’ Well, them words stuck by me all 
day ; and by-and-by I makes up my mind to 
hev that money by hook or crook. That night 
Mr. Graham he gives a party. I heard one 
of the porters sayin’ it was to a a 

—an’ I went home to lay my plans accordin’. 

“ After ten, when all the servants but the 
a porters had gone, I sneaks round by the 

ack gate; of course it was locked, but that 
didn’t signify to me. I waded through the 
ditch, and up the avenue I goes—over the 
bridge and across the lawn; I was careful 
then, I tell yer, *cause there was lights in lots 
o’ winders, and I- might ha’ been caught any 
minute. But I wasn't, and I clambered in 
one of them lowdown winders” — the brute 
meant mine—“ and waits my chance. It worn’t 
long a-comin’. I got upstairs without bein’ 
seen, and I found my way to the bedroom— 
them gents was a laughin’ and a shoutin’ so 
they never saw me pass the door, though it 
stood wide open, and none on ’em | me 
creeping along. 

“The cash-box stood there, jest afore a win- 
der, on a little table. I didn’t want the box, 
that 'uld tell tales—it was only a flimsy sort 
o’ thing, and I hadn’t no difficulty in breakin’ 
it open with a tool I'd brought on purpose— 
but I dursn’t stay there to do it, so I got 
down to the other gent’s room, which was all 
dark, and I oracked it there and chucked the 
bits under the bed. Then I went back same 
way as I come, and the, next day I heard 
everybody a talkin’ about the robbery, and 
how a gent was thought to ha’ done it—but 
no one never suspicioned me, and when ‘twas 
safe I pitched work, and while the money 
lasted, I had a awful good time. 

“This is the trvth, and nothin’ but the 
truth. Give us the pen, master, and let’s 
sign. I ain't much o’ a fist at this here sort 
o’ thing, but there yer are, ther’s my name. 

“Charles Biggs.” 


Then follow the other signatures,— 
“ Witnesses—Reginald Briscoe. 
Jane Popplewell.” 

“Now, give us the oash and let's bolt,” sayy 
Mr. Biggs, at the conclusion of this littl, 
ceremony. “I ain't pertickler anxious to } 
caught.’ ; 

Briscoe hands him a little roll of notes, say 
ing, curtly,— i 

“Count them.” : 

Biggs eyes them suspiciously. 

“Look here, master, 1 don’t re for the 
flimsy ; give us it in gold, can’t yer?” 

“Take or.leave them, as you please. Yo, 
can change them for gold youtself ; and, look 
here, you had best clear out of this as quickly 
as you can. You're out of your element, w; 
man.” X 

With something which sounds very like , 
muttered curse, Biggs shuffles away, and whe, 
we are alone, Briscoe claps me heartily on ths 
shoulder, crythg,—- © ; 

“A thowand congratulations, my dear fe! 
low, and a thousand more on the top of 
them.” 

And then—as it may be weak, it may be 
unmanly—but I break down lute a little child, 
and Briscoe, with exquisite tact, goes away, 
leaving me to recover my lost control. 

I can ly realise yet the blessing that 
has come upon me! Oh, the joy of knowing 
I may again hold up my head amongst my 
fellow men; that I can go to her with a clean 
name; that never any more neet she blush 
for me or her love. 

When, shamefacedly, 1 rejoin Briscoe, hs 


says,— 

“I’ve telegraphed the néws to Corrieholm: 
I knew how anxious they would be. I'v 
given instructions for the publication 
Biggs’s confession; and now, old boy, we'll 
think what to do next. Of course, you want 
to get home?” 

“Yes; I must see Miss Rokeby, and I want 
to have an interview with the trustees. Bris 
coe, I'm going to tender my resignation. | 
| wouldn’t do that whilet it could look like « 
confession 6f guilt; But I'd break stones by 
the road rather than hold a post under those 
who so grossly and readily condemned me.’ 

* wouldn't act rac if I were you 
Berths are not easily got.’ 

“E-khow; But I am afraid of nothing now 


grand affair} that my honour is vindicated. 1 shall go 


back to-morrow, there is nothing left to do.’ 

“Very well, then. 1 shall be off to town; 
I’m wanted there.” 

“Briscoe, 1 don’t enw how to thank yu 
for your eflorts on my behalf. I wish I could 
serve you in some way.’ 

* Nonsense’; I’ve done nothing. Say » 
more about it, or we shall quarrel. Now I'n 
going back with you to dinner, and we'll wini 
up the evening with a visit to the theatre,’~ 
a programme which we duly perform. 
+ §=©And here, in passing, IT think it only justice 
to my late tutor to say he is amongst the first 
to congratulate me’ and to apologise for his 
past suspicions. we 

“Why don’t you start a school yoursell: 
he says, in parting; “you have many iniven- 
tial friends, and may call on me at any tum 
for references,” and wayne to think over 
his suggestion, I wish him a cordial good-bye. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Lucian Dale absents himself from that mee 
ing of trustees. It would be gall and worm 
wood to him to confess, before them all, tha 
he had wronged me by his accusation. It is 
gall and wormwood to him that I have i 
turned. . 

But the remaining members greet me w™ 
new-born respect. Prosser, wit greatest cor- 
diality— 

“By Jove! I felt almost, from the first, 
you couldn't belong to the light-fingered gentry 
Murray, I am deuced glad to see you oe 
again. Of course, you will take up your duti 
at once?” ace 

“No, sir,” I answer, “it is my wish to ne 
sign. Indeed, nothing will induce me ve 
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_ + ali, save yourself, were so anx‘ous 
gag me. ¥ And when they try to 
shake my resolve, I will not go from it. 
*"Wext 1 see Maitland, who looks very shame- 
d and worn. 

_ suppose,” I say, “they will make you 
jeadmaster? I hope you will be more for- 
tanate than I.” t 

7 luck is always bad,” with a sigh. 
“But, 1 say, Murray, I'm awfully gory 1 
believed you guilty. You don’t know what 
my folly has cost me ; but I hope, in time, 
you'll not think very hardly of me.” _ 

* “You were not alone in your belief,” I 
say, cheerfully. “Thnk no more about it.” 

Then I make my way to the Vicarage, find- 
iog Graham and Lynette on the lawn. 

“Oh, dear,” says the young lady, “I feel 
Hike Joseph did when he met his brethren. 
{ could fall on ycur neck and weep for joy. 
Dear old Otho, everything will be right now 
yon have returned, and Mary will be happy.” 
“ “By Jove! yes,” says Graham, “and we'll 
have two weddings instead of one. Don’t 
pinch, Lynette, it isn’t pretty, or kind.” 

“J'm afraid,” I say, grimly, 
s an event very much of the 
ithrewn up my berth here.” 

“Bravo!” criés Lynette, clapping her 
hands. “I admire spirit in a man, or 
women either. Now, what are you going to 
do? : 

“See Mary, I believe,” I answer, wilfully 
mistaking her meaning. 

“She is in the arbor alone. The Vicar is 
nt; make the most of your opportunity,” 
this audacious little woman, and, laugh- 

z rognishly, she leaves me to find my way 
tnrough the garden to the little isolated arbor 
which is Mary’s favourite resort. 

As her quick ear catches the sound of my 
footstep, she glances up, rises hurredly, and 
comes to the door, where she leans, pale and 
panting. 

But when I have reached her, her quivering 
lips ‘break into a smile, her eyes, so deep and 
tender, look lovingly into my face; and then, 
ax she-lays her gentle hand in mine, all the 
yearning, all the passion of the last few un- 
happy weeks is forgotten, and once more I 
clasp her to my heart, my beautiful one, my 
Mary. But not a word do we utter in this 
first ecstasy of meeting. 

But after a little, when I dare trust my 
voice to speak, I say— 





future. I've 





“Mary, sweetheart, I have come back to | 
” 


you poorer than ever, save in honour. 

“And that,” she answers, softly, “is more 
tnan all, Otho!” 

“But, my dear one, our marriage never 
seemed so kr off as now, when I am without 
employment, almost without means. But 
when I have found work, and I will find it 
seon, I shall dare to claim my wife.” 

_ She breaks in more hurriedly and agitatedly 
han T have ever heard her speak. 

“Oh, do not leave me any more, Otho. I 
cannot bear it. My Vfe has been so cruel 
without you. I could not endure such 
sorrow again ard live. If you are poor, let 
me share your poverty. I am not afraid; let 


to fare meanly, to live hardly; but as you 
love Ine—e@h, es you love me, do not leave 
me,” and then she, my brave and beautiful 
darling, breaks utterly down, and sobs wildly 
o my arms. 
_ Listen,” I ery, driven to desperation by 
ler tears. “I will come back for you soon, 
Sweetheart, queen; but I have noth-ng of my 
ep 
“Nor I,” she answers, looking up and 
smiling through her tears, “ and— 
Scanty fare for one will often 
Make a royal feast for two. 
— Lem of age now. My duty is to you! 
', you will not break my heart by leaving 
me behind when you go.” 
“yr » . 
- , I answer, casting prudence to the 
i; “do you think, sweetheart, it was easy 


to determine te leave you? It was only for 





“my wedding | 





| he heats the news 


your sake, and for your future happiness, I 
resolved to go alone. 

“My happiness is to be near you, Otho. I 
ask nothing more.” 

” « 7 * 

To-n ght there is a dreadful scene between 
the Vicar and myself. It ends by his de- 
claring Mary shall either renounce me and 
marty Dale, or leave her home. She elects to 
do the latter. 

“One day, father,” she says, weeping, “ 
will regret your rashness. Good-bye, 

Heaven bless you!” and then I lead h 
and she takes refuge with Miss Mortlock, 
Graham insisting I shall spend the days until 
our marriage with him. And it is through 


you 





his intervention that a sort of reconciliation is | 


effected. 

“Look here,” he says to Mr. Rokeby, the 
following morning, © you know you've be- 
haved like a brute to your daughter—that 
you're onthe high road to disgrace your cloth 
and your family. It won’t do; you'd far 
better give in with as much grace as nature has 
given you. Murray’s an honourable man, and 
you can’t raise any objection to him now.” 

“ His poverty,” the Vicar begins meekly, he 
is more than a little afraid of his prosperous 
prospective son-in-law, “he has no appo-nt- 
ment yet.” 

“Doesn't want one. He's going to start a 
school on his own account.” 

“But he has no means; and I can’t consent 
to give my child up to certain misery.” 

“Certain fiddlesticks! Look here, sir, be- 
have like a man, and don’t take refuge behind 
such paltry excuses. Mary has never known 
luxury. She won't mind roughing it a lttle, 
and Murray is a man sure to make his mark. 
Then you must remember you have no longer 
any legal authority over her; and I'm 
hanged if I'll stand by and see her made 
wretched for the sake of my curmudgeon of an 
uncle.” 

“Claude,” says Lynette, when he issues 
victorious from the study. “I am proud of 
you. It really is balm to my self-love to re- 
member my discrimination in choosing you 
for—for my life-partner. You're a sort of 
fairy godfather to us all, and I. shall propose a 
vote of thanks to you.” 

“TI think you had better kiss me; then we'll 
go to Miss Mortlock’s and bring Mary back. 
She need not fear any more ructions. Ive 
squared the governor; and, oh, by Jove! 
wouldn’t I like to see uncle Lucian’s face when 
Now, why are you laugh- 
ing? What misch‘ef are you plotting?” 

“None, I assure you,” demurely; “and 
Otho will tell you how hard it is to be suspected 
without cause.” 

On their way they must pass Dale’s house, 
and at his gates Lynette pauses. 

“Go on and fetch Mary. Take her to Otho, 
and I will join you presently. ['m going to 
break the news to Mr. Dale. Papa will be sure 
to blunder over it, and, of course, I want to 
spare the poor man’s feelings as much as | 
can”; and, with a little malicious smile, she 
leaves him before he can so much as raise a 


| finger to stay her. 
me work for you, with you. I will be content | 


Mr. Dale is at home, and looks up surprised 
when Lynette is announced. He has never 
liked her, and now says, frigidly— 

“Miss Lynette, this is indeed a surprise. 
Has anything happened at the Vcarage to 
necessitate his call?” 

“Well, yes,” says Lynette, seating herself 
calmly. “There was an awful bother last 
night between papa and Mr. Murray, and 
Mary left home in consequence of it. But 
Mr. Graham has prevailed on papa to hear 
reason. I thought you would rather learn the 
news from one of the family. Mary is going 


to marry Mr. Murray in three weeks time.” 

~ What?’ 
me! 
“Pray don’t get excited, poor man, and, 
above all, remember your -manners. It 
polite to tell a lady she lies.” 

“But-—but,” he gasps, “your father has | Lynette’s ear. 


he shouts. “You are lying to 


isn’t 








| 








over and over again promised your sister to 
mie.” 

“ And that was rash of him. She has a will, 
and is of age; but papa is always more ready 
with promise than performance. 

And then suddenly the mockery leaves her 
face, and, rising, she confronts him. 

“I know by your eyes how mach you 
suffer,” she says, “and—it may be wicked— 
but I am glad. You never had any pity on 
Mary. You made her life a burden to her for 
weeks and months unt.l I grew to hate you. 
1 wanted to hurt you—and I have done it! 
Good morning; ” and so, with an airy little 
nod, she leaves him. 

In the meanwhile Claude brings Mary to 
me, and about him there is an unaccustomed 
air of embarrassment. He fidgets about the 
apartment, and at last says shamefacedly— 

“IT say, Murray, I want you to promise to 


| take no offence at what I am going to say 


I've talked it over with Lyn, and she says 

oh! a whole heap of flattering things; and 
rou, Mary, dear, know that you cannot well 
Ses at home for any length of time. You 
know, too, you cannot live on love alone, so 
I want you to add your persuasions to mine, 
and make Murray sea that he ought to accept 


the--the loan I am so anxious to offer. You 
can't start life without a little capital. I've 
more than enough for my needs.” 

“Graham,” I say, more moved than Idare 


to show, “I have received so many benefits 
from you already.’ 

“Rubbish! Let me help you 
sake. Mary, speak for me.” 

“I cannot,” she answers, sobbing, “ my 
heirt is so full. Oh! Claude, you are more 
than brother to us!” 

And then he argues, entreats and scolds, 
until Lynette com-ng in joins him, and to- 
gether they win the day. 

“Claude,” I say, “1 can't thank you. All 
along until you came to Corrieholme I re- 
garded you as my natural enemy 

“Oh, drop that!” he interpolates.  “ All 
that nonsense is buried for ever. I refuse to 
hear another word about it.” 

» * * * 

Well, we are married, without ceremony or 
éclat of any kind. Claude and Lynette go on 
their honeymoon, but Mary and I settle down 
in our own home at Sydenham, beginning 
with six pupils. That is seven years ago; 
and my school has so increased that I have 
been able to purchase the house and add a 
couple of wings to it. Every penny lent me 
by Claude I have repaid. His great kindness 
and generosity I can never repay, not though 
I strive through all my life. 

The Vicar has received a “call” to a better 
living which has carried h'm quite away from 
us 


for Mary’s 


a“ 


Lucian Dale still resides at Corrieholme, a 
misanthropical man. And Mary—what shall 
I say to you of my Mary—my wife? Heaven 
knows I never deserved so great a treasure. 
Heaven knows I am a humbler and better 
man because of her dear love. f 

Day by day her beauty, which, great as it 
is, is as nothing compared w-th her heart of 
gold, increases. There is not.a lad under my 
care who does not swear by the “ master’s 
wife,” who woud hiesitate to sacrifice many 
a pleasure for her sake. 

My Mary! my Mary! all thé joy, all that 
is of worth in my life springs from her; and 
heayen grant that throngh all her days the 
glory and gladness of our love shall envelope 
her, that. my heart’s deep devotion shall shield 
her from any adverse wind that blows. 

There comes a step—a danc'ng — along 
the hall-—the study door is flung wide open, 
and a dainty little lady trips to my side. 

“The carriage is at the door. Come, my 
dear donkey, or the sun will be gone. The 
babies are ali asleep, and Mary has actually 
torn herself away from them at last. It was 
a hard wrench, but——” i 

“You little saucy thing!” I say, pinchi 
“You are quite as enrapt 
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over your bab’es as Mary. There, have mercy. 
Don't take all my scalp. I’m coming.” : 

“Thén hurry, it you please. You don’t 
know how impatient my lord and master is, 
or how shockingly I’m afraid of him and his 
displeasure. Oh! Mary, are you there?” 

And there stands my Mary smiling down 
upon us, and with her I go out into the cloud- 
less day. 

[THE END.]} 


Facetize 


A Fettow who went to see a girl who wore 
diamonds, said that she sparkled while he 
sparked. 

A supcE was recently maimed, paradoxical 
as it may appear, by the court plaster falling 
on him. 


Tury put tacks in a carpet to keep it down, 
but they put tax on tobacco to keep it up. 
Strange, isn’t it? 

A MURDERER says he was convicted in a 
trial by newspapers. He evidently does not 
believe in paper hanging. 

Books are so cheap now that the poorest 
people can buy and own them, and the richest 
ean borrow and keep them. 





Sue; “ Why, Charlie, what a pile of letters! 
Billets doux, I suppose?” He: “ Not at my | 
time of life, dear. Billies overdue.” } 


“Art is long and time is fleeting,” re | « 


marked the young portrait paimter, as he 
introduced his watch to the pawnbroker. 
“What a splendid parrot that is of 
Brown’s! 5o intelligent, you know!” “ In- 
telligent? Why, one would almost think him 
human. He repeats everything he hears.” 


Warren (to departing guest): “Do you 
kuiow, sir, that you remind me forcibly of the 
Speniads at the capture of Grenada?” De- 
parting guest: “How so?” Waiter: “You 
gave no quarter.”—-Americen Paper. 

“T G=NERALLY pick my company,” said Mrs. 
Yeast, haughtily. “Yes, I am aware of it,” 
replied Mrs. Crimsonbeak, sarcastically ; 
“but you wait until they have left your 
house and then you pick them to pieces.” 

He: “Getting married seems to be very 
dangerous now. No fewer than seven brides 
have’ been instantly killed on their wedding 
day this year.” She (ingenuously) : “But no 
true woman wil! shirk her duty, Tom, through 
@ craven fear of death.” 

Instructor (sternly): “Mr. Freshly, this 
is the third time that you have handed in 
only three pages of written matter, while the 
rest of the class hand in five.” Freshly ‘91: 
“Yes, sir; but ”-——struck with a bright idea— | 
“JT use ever so much thicker paper.” 

A PaRTICULAR old gentleman, pulling somo- 
thing out of his soup that should not have 
been included among the other ingredients, 
thus addressed his cook: “Josephine, I am | 
much obliged for your thoughtfulness, but | 
next time kindly give it to me in a locket.” 

Bossy (to young Mr. Fatboy): “I heard 
my sister Clara say something lovely to ma 
about you, Mr. Fatboy.” Young Mr. Fat- 
boy (anxiously): “No, did you, Bobby? 
What was it?’ Bobby ; “She said you would 
be lovely to sit on the family Bible and press 
autumn leaves.” 

A New Invention.-~A University man has 
invented what he calls a calorimeter, an in- 
strument for testing the heat. of the head. So 
delicate is the instrument that it will “ record 
the heat generated bythe agitation of ths 
wings of a bee.”’ The amount of heat thus 
generated is not given, but it is the opinion 
of the smali boy who has fooled with the bee 








that it is, at least, 900 degrees less than the 
heat produced by the terminus of the insect. 
if the University man doesn’t want his calori- 
meter wrecked beyond the hope of repair, 
he'd better not test it on a hot-headed politi. 
cian. 





“Say, John, is your sweetheart a factory 
girl?” “Yes, William—satisefactory.” 

. “On, for a thousand tongues!” sighed a 
tramp, as he finished a cold tongue sand- 
wich. . 

Tere is no such word in the dictionary as 
can’t; but there is an abundance of it in 
society. 

“Witness, did you ever see the prisoner 
at the bar?” “Oh, yes, that’s where I got 
acquainted with him!” 

“Tuanxs,” said the guest to the man who 


brought his soup at last. “ You have taken a | 


great wait off my mind.” 

Prorane.—“I don’t want you to make use 
of the word rum again, my son.” “Why 
not, pa?” “ Because rum is a curse.” 


Tue only objection to the self-made man 
is that in so many cases he has failed to put 
himself together so as to work noiselessly. 

Miss Gotpspy : “ How does my new gown 
strike you, papa?” Papa (laconicaliy) : 
“For about ten pounds, I suppose, my 
dear!” 

“A Lass” and “alas!” are not synonymous 
expressions, but the one frequently follows 
the other naturally, and with much appro- 
priateness. 

Hay-Fever Victrm.—“ Doctor, can’t you 

tell me how I can find relief from this con- 
stant inclination to sneeze?” Physician : 
Yes, sir, sneeze.” . 
Paima Facte Evivence.—Priscilla > “ Jack 
tried to kiss me last night, and, do you know, 
I believe he had been drinking.” Angelina: 
“He must have been.” 

“ Anp you the mate?” said a Yankee to an 
Irishman whom he saw on the deck of a 
vesse] lying in port. “No, sar,” responded 
Pat. “Oi'm the man that boils the mate.” 

Ar A Marcaie Hoten.—Mrs. Keyboard : 
“Why do you always sit on the music-stool ? 
You can't play a note.” Old Stokes: 
“ Neither can anyone else while I’m here.” 

FaTHer (to daughter): “Have you accepted 
the addresses of Mr. Moneybags?” Daughter: 
“Yes, papa.” Father: “Well, isn’t he very 
old, my dear?” Daughter: “Yes, papa. 
But he isn’t nearly as old as I wish he was.” 

Wanted. More Pracricr.—‘ No, Bobby,” 
said his mother, “one piece of pie is quite 
enough for you.” “It’s funny,” responded 
Bobby, with an injured air; “you say you 
are anxious for me to learn to eat properly, 
and yet you won't even give me a chance to 
practise.” 

Parson Procram: “Cheer up, Brother 
Bangs! The loss of your wife is, indeed, a sad 


| affliction, but remember that this parting is 


bet temporal. Think of the joy and satisfac- 
tion of meeting all our loved ones again.” 


| Brother Bangs (violently affected): “That's 


just it, parson; her first husband may now be 
enjoying his réunion.” P 

Mr. Ross: “And I suppose you have 
brought your wife with you?” Mr. Young: 
you see that lady dressed in white?” Mr. 
Ross: “What! that beautiful woman, with 
such magnificent eyes? You don't say so,” 
Mr. Young: “Just so. Well, my wife is the 
one next to her.” . ‘ 

A woman who is both writer and lecturer 
was lately asked by a correspondent whether 
she really thought that women cou'd, if they 
liked, do all that men could do. She replied 
as follows: “Speaking for myself, there is at 
least one thing that many men have done and 
now do which I know I shou'd never have the 
courage to do. I have studied medicine, con 
tested elections, written political leaders—al! 
‘jike a man’—but though I have never yet in 
my life worn on my head a tress of hair which 
had not grown there, I am sure I never, never 
should have the courage to go about with a 


bald head.” 


Yes, I never go to any ball without her. Do | country was settled. “Why,” said she, “the 








ee es, 

A. : “Is land dear in Italy?” B.; «y, 
but the ground rents are awful.” “Why; 
the cause of that?” “Earthquakes.” 


“Par! Pat! you should never hit a ma, 
when he is down!” “Begobs, what did } 
worruk so hard to get him down for?” 


Proressor (to boy at blackboard) ; “ Hoy 
do you write horn?” Boy: “You deny 
write a horn at all. “You blow a horn.” _ 

Tuerre is a fortune for the milliner why 
shall devise a bonnet that can be worn in any 
part of a church and always presen th. 
trimmed side to the congregation. i 

Hawkins : “You were on the jury in the 
murder trial, weren’t you? What was the 
verdict?” Lambson: _.“ Acquittal.” “Jp 
spite of such convicting evidence! What 
cuse had you?” - “Insane.” “What, all of 
you?” 

“Para brought home a ferocious dog this. 
evening, George,” she said, nervously, “and 
although he said he would tie him up, I an 
afraid he might have forgotten it.” “Don't 
worry, dear,” replied George, with tender 
reassurance. “ Remember I am a book agent, 
and there is only one dog.” 


“Sir,” said a gentleman in a crowd, "dp 
you know that you are pushing me unneces. 
sarily?” “Sir,” said’ the gentleman, ai- 
dressing the party immediately behind him, 
“do you know that you are pushing the 
gentleman ahead of me unnecessarily?” Then 
he turned to the first speaker and said, “I've 
passed it down the line.” 


Cootrncs (telling the story): “You see, % 
was a narrow road, and the horse was a 
spirited animal, As the bicycle approached | 
snw Jones was the rider. I called to him as! 
reined up, and the horse, quivering between 
the shafts, suddenly——” Curious: “ 
horse took fright and upset the wagon!” 
“No; the bicycle must have taken fright, for 
it upset Jones.” 

“ CHARLIE,” she said, softly, “I often think 
what a noble thing it is to have a sphere and 
fill it as you ought.” | “ Have you! ~ returned 
Charlie, after some study. “Yes; and f 
have often wondered. what my particular 
work in life is.” “ Indeed,” veplied Charlie, 
after some-hesitation. “Charlie, tell me, de 
you think I am fitted te make a home 
happy?” “I. dunno,” said he, absently. 
“Can you cook?” 

IxrormMation Wantep.—An authority et 
presses the opinion that, “If you are & 
married man your wife can compel you t 
support her. If you are not, she can't. 
Seems as if that was sound law. But sup 
pose the wife of a man who is not married 
should elope with the husband of an old 
maid who was single from choice—would he 
then be obliged to support her? On the con 
trary, wouldn't he have good grounds for @ 
divorce? 

A cerratn old lady has the genuine genius 


of Mrs. Partington, and may have been the 


original of that famous character, for all we 


| know. Not long ago she was telling of the 


wild times in the woods down there before the 


folks used to be waked up in the night by 
the howling of the pamphlets in the woods! 
It is to be inferred that she meant “pat 
thers,” though no. doubt there have beep 
such things as howling pamphlets. 

A WELL-KNOWN citizen entered his hous 
with an expression of the deepest disgust, 
recently, and said: “Mary, I am surprised 
at your childishness.” “What. do_ yow 
mean?” “Why, haven’t you got a [ot of 
doll’s clothing strung along the clothes-line 
where ovanpbody can see it?” “Doll's 
clothing? Why, there’s nothing of the kind 
on the line.” ™ Well, what do you call those 
toy trousers about two inches long 
there?” “Why, that’s the pair. of trousers 
you bought in June, which you said would 
never shrink.” “Well, Vi bave to use 
for a cover for my. opera-glass.” 
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{ e Man is eighty per cent. water. That why } Tue Woop-riczon’s Remarkaste Dices- 
eanings a boil makes him hot. | TI0N.--In consequence of its being a year of 
fs x ° “1 - ‘ fe Ww acorns we ha ve ompare iv shy 2 war vis Ang 
Most business men believe in the law and Ir is generally “all up” with nan when | HO HOVE Camppareevely Tew, VisINnE 


the prafils 

Yoo can smell some men’s 
when you can’t see them. 

{ur astronomer is not an actor, but he 
spends bis nights playing star engagements. 

Au Due vo tae Comma.—tIn a smal! town 
‘) Germany the school inspector arrived on 
fhis tour of inspection +00 soon after his last 
visit to please the mayor, who was asked to 
wcompany him. “i ¢hould like to know why 
this ass has come again so soon!” muttered 
the mayor to himself, as he put on his hat. 
The inspector overheard the remark, but 
pretended to ignore it, and was soon busy in 
examining the pupils im punctuation. The 
mayor told him, “'We don’t trouble about 
ecommas and such fike here.” The inspector 
told one of the pupils to write on the black- 
board “The mayor of Batzelbuttel says the 
inspector is an ass.” “Now,” he added, 
“pat a comma after Ritvelbuttel and another 
-alter inspector.” The pupil did so, and it 
is believed that the mayor has altered his 
opinion as ‘to the value of commas. 

Pruve Rarmway Sriewar~iwc.—When 
one considers the elaborate system ot signalling 
now deemed necessary for the safety of railway 
travelling, it seems remarkable that accidents 
were not exceedingly commen under such con- 
«ditions as-existed, at the very commencement 
<of railway travelling, when trains were few and 
slow, and signals erther did not exist or were 
of a most primitive and make shift character. 
“When the Liverpool and Manchestér rail was 
‘first opened there were no signals at all, neither 
were there on the Steckten and Darlington line. 
For several years @ candle burning in the 
station window was considered sufficient guids 
on the Hartlepeol branch, its presence indicat- 
“ng that the line was dear, its absence warning 
the engine-driver to stop. After this a lamp 
~on the tep of a post, appreached simply by a 
ladder, was made to answer all needs, and by 
day eflag run up and dewn a pole. 


POLICEMEN AS SUGNALMEN.—In 1838 Sir John 
Jawkshaw set himself seriously to consider the 
question of railway signals, and as a result pro- 
rduced a series ef dises painted red and green 
and presented flatwise or edgewise to the driver 
0 an approaching train. Nevertheless, a year 
‘ater, a historian, describing the London and 
Birmingham Reilway relates how “certain 
‘policemen are stationed at intervals along the 
life as signalmen, whose duty it is to remove 
obstructions, end to warn an approaching train 
f any obstacle, The si 
the daytime were small white and red flags, and 
ub night lanterns with lenses . similarly 
“coloured.” The next advance on these methods, 
as Tallway travelling became more and more 
general, was the introduction of semaphores, 
che arms ef which were worked by hand by 
Reans of a handle at the foot of the post. { 


“lage ‘Ovres Laxe.”—Drunkenness is 
Wunished ey imprisenment in Norway. As 
soon as he is ineareerated the delinquent has no 
other feed than a leg ef wine morning and 
evening. Lhe bread is served in a wooden 
‘bowl full-ef wine, im which it has been soaked 
for an hour previous, The first day the 
drunkard swallows his allowance walieater 
my h. The second day it seems less pleasing. 
-At the end of Ke 2 days of this regimen priso- 
vers have been known to abstain altogether 
‘irom the food thus pitilessly presented. This 
‘course of treatment finished, the drunkard, ex- 
cept i Tare instances, is radically cured. Many 
Tehounos ey pe? the use of wine, the very 
‘mel of which creates a feeling of extreme dis- 
gust. "What the. Lacedemonians did for 
‘morality by showing te the yeung of the aris- 
a, ‘their drunken slaves, the Norwegians 
2 rectly forthe drunkards themselves. It is 

e treatm nt by satiety and disgust. If “like 
shies Uke then there is sound philosophy in 
Fals homoeopathic treatment ef inebriety. 


‘ 


“smiles,” even 





als made use of in | 


he begins to go down hill. 


Hot Water Curgs.—In som: where 
the hot water cure for indigestion is used with 
discretion, there is really much benefit from it. 
When hot water is taken to excess, often at 
such a temperature as to scald the tongue and 
palate in drinking it, instead of curing indiges- 
tion it will make it worse. The stomach does 
its work to best advantage when food neither 
very much above nor below the normal tem 
perature of the human body. is consigned to it 
The scalding fluid, which after a while can b 
berne by the hot water habitne, is liable to 
almost parboil the tender gastric glands, treat- 


cases, 








ing them three or four times a day to a shock 
as unnatural as would ‘be inflicted by the ice 
water douche. 


ELEPHANTS AT THE DuRBAR.—One of the 
chief sights at the great Delhi assemblage will 
be the procession of elephants and probably 
there w}ll be the largest display of these aun 
mals yet seen in any one pageant. Nearly 
every native Prince will bring his elephants, 
and some from distant parts of India 
already started, and are on the march, in order 
to arrive.at Delhi by Christmas. The largest 
elephant in India is said to be that belonging 
to the Rajah of Surguja, in the Bengal Tribu 
tary Mahals, and that is also to figure at Delhi 
The animal is believed to be of princely breed, 
and is worshipped by the Gondo as a personifi- 
cation of Ganesh (the elephant-headed God of 
Wisdom) himself. 

Quren Vicroria’s Love ror Fans.—In 1870 
the late Queen offered a prize of £400 for the 
finest fan shown at an exhibition at the South 
rig ie Museum. Four hundred and thir- 
teen splendid specimens of fans, ancient and 
modern, were on view on that occasion. The 
Comtesse de Paris sent a very beautiful fan 
painted by Eugene Lamy, representing a Vene- 
tian scene. There was.also the fan painted by 


‘ 


Gigoux, which the Comte de Paris gave to 


} oo 
nave 


Princesse Helene on the occasion of her mar- | 


riage, and quite near to it that which Napoleon | 


Til. and the Empress Eugenie gave to Queen 
Victoria on the occasion of her visit to Ver 
sailles and St. Cloud in 1855. 


Tae Law AnD THE Ber.—The decision of an | 


Irish Judge that bees are “dangerous and 
malicious creatures,” and that no one has a 
right to keep them in unreasonable numbers or 
in an improper place, is not likely to throw bee- 
keepers into a state of excitement or revolt ; 
and it may be set down among the curiosities of 
legal wisdom, with the decision that pigeons 
are not domestic animals, that frogs are fish, 
and that horses are cattle. It has at least to 
be decided what is an unreasonable number oi 
bees. Iteland itself has somewhere between 
thirty and forty thousand hives, yielding honey 
by hundreds of tons in a year, and the largest 
bee-owner in the world, who lives in California, 
has six thousand hives which are worth a 
handsome fortune every year. 

Fencrxe orr THe SNow.—In an article in 
“The Railway Magazine” on “ How Railways 
Deal with Snow,” we learn that the North 
British Railway Company make fences in two 
or three special ways in order to prevent, if pos 
sible, the accumulation of such great depths of 
snow. In the first case a fence of stout wood 
was erected along the side of any cutting likely 
to be troubled with snow-block. Then a secoml 
fence was built about twenty yards behind this 
first one in a similar way. These two fences 
acted well on the whole, but they failed as soon 
‘as the space between got filled up, for then 
the drifted snow came into the cutting as bad 
asever. Another and better method is to er 





a sloping plane of wood or other sub:tance | 


towards the line at the side of the track. For 
meteorologists know that the wind never biows 
actually horizontal, but with a sort of undulat- 
ing motion, so that the “sloping” fence assists 
the wind to catch up the drifted snow in the 
cutting, and to carry it further off. 


wood-pigeons from the Continent. In the ab 
sence of acorns the pigeons, hard though it be 
Wo C1 ng largely on nuts. It is # 
great nut vear,and in several pigeons’ crops Nuts 
ave been found testilying to the extraordinary 
quality of the | digestive powers. 
Acorns, whole, seem tough morsels enough, but 
they as nothing in comparison with nuts 
for a bird that is singularly little gifted with 
any nuwt-cracking apparatus. But such gastric 
juices as it must have compensate for anything 
lacking. 

Tae Royat Corour.*Purple has always 
been considered the royal colour, The ill-fated 
Charles I. was, however, at his owy desire, 
crowned in 4 robe of white. Although he was 
seriously reminded that of the two exceptions t» 
this rule, Richard I. and Henry VI. who wor» 
white satin robes at their coronations, both 
had come to a violent end, one at Pontefra 
castle and one in the ‘lower, Charles I. was 
resolute in his decision, and when, twenty- 
three years afterward, almost to a day, his 
body was conveyed to its grave through 
heavy snowstorm, the superstitious could not 
help remarking that the third “white king” 
had suffered a violent death, 
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“A MAN OF THE WORLD” 
Fulness of knowledge, breadth of outlook, 
“mperance of judgment, an understanding of 
what’s what, go to the making of the man of 
the world. However he may act, he is one who 
knows: Being a,man of the world is by no 
means the same thing as being worldly. Tho 
worldly-minded self-seeker, busy on behalf oi 
himself, is always seen to be small-souled and 
unworthy, and can never hope to be regarded 
as a serious factor in the world’s sum; but 
on the other hand, the man of the world is in- 
stinctively respected as such. It is felt that he 
knows more than the average of men, has had 
a wider experience of life, and wil! include more 
facts in the judgment that he forms and prob- 
ibly be less prejudiced than those who have a 
narrower outlook. How can one become a 
man of the world, practical, open-eyed, tactful, 
experienced? Obviously, certain types of men 
never can attain such a central and impartial 
point of view. They- like to be biagsed, local, 
partisan, dogmatic, disagreeable. They think 
it necessary to be “angular” in order to be 
honest and candid. But being a man of the 
world has no such relation to action as these 
narrow-minded people swppose. It is rather 
an attitude of receptivity. Having seen all that 
goes to the formation of a judgment, the man 
of thé world may be not one whit less resolute 
than his plain blunt neighbour, but he will in 
all probability be much more tactful, and will 
not raise unnecessary opposition. He is the 
true economist of enérgy. To reach this frame 
of mind itis necessary to begin with a great 
deal of toleration, to move about freely among 
all sorts and condifions of men, and to observe 
them shrewdly and reflectively. Actual contact 
with mankind is the great essential if one is to 
become a man of the world. Reading books 
will not serve this purpose, although it has ite 
use as an adjunct to experience. It is neces- 
sary to be a master of manners as well as an 
observer, and to be able to play a part as skt\- 
fully as to watch it being played The true 
man of the world conveys the impression of 
wisdom and strength, charity with knowledge, 
ustice and resolution. He has been disciplined 
by life and has learned its lessons. He has the 
wider vision of age without having lost any of 
the vitality of life’s prinie. No one can hope 
to reach this ideal unless he moves about 
among men freely in all circles winning their 
confidence by sympathy and governing his own 
impulses with a firm hand. Nor will he be 
successful unless he prevents experience from 
eearing his heart and taking the freshness from 
life. ‘The man of the world whose experience 
only makes him-cynical or is used merely to 
gain his own ends is a poor specimen of the 

type. 
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EILEEN’S ROMANCE 


By FLORENCE HODGKINSON 
Author of “ Vernon’s Destiny,” “ Ivy’s Peril,” “ Royal's Promise,” etc , ete. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

In the prologue we are introduced to Lady Helen 
Percy, whois alone in her boudoir, playing with her 
little son, when she is startied by the unceremonious 
entrance of a woman who turns out to be the first wife 
of her husband, The shock was too much for Lady 
Helen, and although she lingered for some months, 
never recovered, Henceforward, John Percy, the 
millionaire is dead towthe world, and only cates for 
the son she left behind her. . 

Lucy Courtenay is engaged to Alan Erncscliff, and 
both families heartily approve of the match. They are 
spending August at Boulogne. Among other visitors 
are Ge beeneah and his two daughters, Maude and 
Hileen. 

Bob Ernescliff has fallen desperately in love with 
Maude Desmond, and takes his friend Basi! Courtenay 
into his confidence. While on the sands one morning 
Eileen strays beyond her depth, and is in danger of 
drowning, when Basil rescues her, an incident that has 
far-reaching effects for him, 

Mr. Desmond has now become Lord Desmond, 
through ibe death of his father, and they have taken 
up their residence at Desmondville, Yorkshire. 

aude Desn ond does all she can to suppress her sister 
Eileen. Lord Desmond is too weak tointerfere, There 
is living at the lodge at the gates of Desmondville a 
Mrs. Venn, who pays for the privilege, and it is evident 
hes an cbject in so doing. 


CHAPTER VII. 

=) YRIL WESTWOOD was an honest, 

} many character—the last in the 

world to deceive anyone who 

trusted in him, or convey im- 

prefsions he was not willing to 

carry out. Brought up from early youth 
among the Courtenays he loved Lady Constance 
and Sir Bryan nearly as well as their own 
children did, and a great deal better than the 
worldly, frivolous woman who was his mother. 

He had been too young when his father died 
to understand the nature of the rupture be- 
tween the Genera! and his wife. As he grew 
up and looked back on the past’ with clearer 
eyes, he realised that no common dispute could 
have caused the gulf between his parents. 

He heard on all sides his father had been a 
roud, honourable man, a brave soldier, and a 
oyal friend—the last husband to leave his 

wife in comparative poverty without good 
cause, 

He saw for himself that Mrs. Westwood 
possessed a shallow nature, but he could not 
detect in her any glaring faults. She herself 
never alluded to her hushand save with affec- 
tionate respect. 

She studied Cyril in all things, deferting to 
his judgment and bowing to his opinions in a 
way that would have been pleasing to most, 
young men; but to Cyril it was fulsome. He 
preferred the fresh, outspoken atmosphere of 
Courtenay Hall. 

It scemed to him the difference between the 
atmosphere of a fresh, open common or pasture 
land and that of a conservatory. He had 
simple, hardy tastes, and the plain, unceremo- 
nious life that limited means made incumbent 
on his guardian’s family was far more to his 
taste than his mother’s circle of elegant women 
and fashionable dandies. 

He made her liberal presents. After he 
came of age his gifts must have we'l-nigh 
doubled her income; but even supposing she 
possessed a thousand a-year, it often occurred 
to Cyril she must spend considerably more. 

He once asked his cousin Maude—he avoided 
business conversations with his mother— 
whether her aunt were not in debt. Maude 
shook her head in surprise, and declared they 
did not owe a penny in the world, so Cyril 
could only conclude they must economise in 
his absence. 

He saw a good deal of Maude, who was one 
year younger than himself. Mrs. Westwood 
had adopted her somewhat ostentatiously in 
her husband’s lifetime. 

Cyril well remembered his father’s comment 
on the circumstance. 





“YT would far rather you left the child in her 
natural home. I will allow her two hundred 
a-year. Then, if you like, that will secure her 
@ governess and every comfort!” 

“ But, Hugh, I want the child. I am her 
nearest relation, and I can’t bear her being 
under a stepmother's tyranny.” 

The General yielded the point, and the little 
girl came. Cyril well rememberea his father’s 

reeting of the pretty child. He took her in 

is arms, and kissed her. Then, holding her 
at a little distance, he looked long and anxiously 
into her eyes. They were like his wife’s—large 
lustrous, black eyes; but with what is called 
a double pupil—that is, the outer rim of the 
iris was wine-coloured. This singular circum- 
stance was hardly perceptible at times. Only 
in moments of excitement, or sometimes at 
night, would anyone have noticed the pecu- 
larity; but it was not lost on the General. 
Putting the child from him with a heavy sigh, 
he said, quietly— 

“You are very like your mother, little one!” 

He was always kind to her while he lived; 
but he never seemed to care for her companion- 
ship ; and once, when talking of her to his son, 
he said, —— 

“Think of Maude always as your sister, 
Cyril. Be a kind, elder brother to her. Re- 
member, I look on her quite as your mother’s 
child!” 

The implied warning was not forgotten in 
after years. Mrs. Westwood’s wishes were too 
open for Cyril to mistake them. Her one 
desire was that he should marry Maude; but 
Cyril had a spell against the beauty’s charms. 
If a boy can fall m-love at thirteen—and 1 
think in some sense he can—he lost his heart 
once and for always to little Dorothy Courte- 
hay—a tiny, white-frocked maiden, ten years 
his junior; and by the time Mrs. Westwood 
began to hint_her wishes his mind was quite 
made up to wait for Dolly. 

He never spoke of this resolve to anyone. In- 
deed, he had inherited his father’s reservel 
nature, and, while frankness itself on trifling 
topics, rarely spoke of the things nearest his 
heart. 

He seemed to understand by instinct that 
between the mistress of Courtenay Hail and 
his own mother a great gulf yawned. He 
never spoke of Lady Constance or her daughter 
to Mrs. Westwood, and he never discussed at 
the Hall the problem which so bewildered 
him—the evident disparitv between her in- 
come and her expenditure. 

His feelings for Maude were warm and 
strong. He never dreamed of marrying her, 
but he was honestly fond of his pretty cousin, 
and proud of the notice her beauty had occa- 
sioned. He was very sorry when he heard 
she had suddenly left her aunt and gone 
home. 

“T locked on Mande as settled with you for 
life, mother!” he said, on his first visit after 
her departure. ‘‘ What in the world wii you 
do without her?” 

* Maude’s own interests have to be con- 
sidered,” replied Mrs. Westwood. “With my 
beggarly income I cannot leave her provided 
for, and there is no one among my acquaint- 
ance suitable for her husband!” 

“But, surely, if matrimony is your object,” 
said Cyril, bluntly, “it seems strange to send 
her back to her disreputable old father !” 

“ Ah, my boy, if you had only studied your 
own happiness and married her, I should 
have had nothing “eft to wish for. 

“I would as soon marry my own sister, sup- 
posing I had one. Don’t let’s go over that 
ground, mother ; but do tell me, ceriously, why 
Mande has gone home?” 

“The ‘disreputable old father,’ 
choose to term your uncle, will soon be an 


as you 


ie 
— 


English peer. It is commonly reported ,\) 
Lord Desmond can’t live many months. «1 
course, as eldest daughter, Maude will be mis 
tress of Desmondyille, and it seemod best fi : 
her to go over to Boulogne, and just see if cha 
could not make her father and his young. 
child moderately presentable before they coi. 
into their honours.” " 

“Rather empty honours, mother, pj 
| mondville is mortgaged to the hilt. Now 
shou'd have thought, as your niece, my preiiy 
cousin stood a far better chance of. eiigiis: 

. 6 
partis than as the datghter of an old Boly 
mian!’ 

At this time Mrs. Westwood was living ; 
her bijou villa at Brompton. 

Usually, Cecil’s visits were paid to her at th, 
seaside or in the country ; indeed, though ¢) 
had rented Sycamore Lodge seven years, \, 
had never entered it before; and, though 
Scarborough, Brighton, or the like, he found 
his mother the centre of an appreciative crowd 
of acquaintances, odd to say not one of them 
ever alluded to visiting her in town. 

‘yril had long since come to the conclusios 
she had two sets of friends—oue on her travels. 
the other in London. It was a strange » 
rangement, but then the same adjective might 
have been aptly applied to many of Lis 
mother’s proceedings. 

He only stayed half-an-hour on this occasion, 
and was not even asked to lunch. 

A mysterious ring summoned his mother 
from the drawing-room, and she pointedly 
wished him “ good-bye,” observing she mig 
be detained some time. 

The old man who acted as her sole » 


| retainer came forward to open the door ig 


Cyril. ‘ pi 
“So you've lost Miss Desmond,” said () 
who was aways affable to servants, and hoi 
known Andrew all his life. “ Doesn't the 

house seem dull without her?” ) 

“Terrible!” confessed Andrew. « * You st 
sir, Miss Maude was just the light of the 
house; but, you see, she vexed the mistress, 
and so she had to go. But the new assistal 
I hear, is not half up to her work, so we: 
soon have Miss Maude here again. 

““So my mother has set up @ companion, 
thought Cyril, as he drove off ; “and po 
Tony ¢atls her an ‘assistant.’ She wovvr 
feel flattered at the title. But she's*sure « 
make it up with Maude.” 

It was very soon after this that Dy 
Courtenay was sent to a finishing school, aus 
Cyril Westwood went off on a tong tory 
tour. : * 

Various events happened while he was ov 
—among others, Lord Desmond's return (6 
Engiand, and Maude’s reconciliation with © 


aunt. : iv 
Cyril found letters at his club from beta 
ladies, saying they were settled at )enimet 
and hoped he would join them. ies 
From Ventnor the party went to Boust 
mouth, and there received the pressing "Vv" 
tion to Lucy Courtenay’s wedding. ; 
Mrs. Westwood affected to think the vias . 
great nuisance. Maude was delighted - = 
idea of meeting the Erneseliffs agai, 0” par 
so frankly; while to Cyril the whole we 
meant but one thing—the sight of Doly, 
reunion with his little love of other days. : 
“ Be careful, Maude!” he said, m ane 
brotherly way. ‘Don’t lose your hon ® 
Basil Courtenay! He can’t afford te “*- 
for he’s only a penniless lad with * 
pedigree.” 
Maude smiled not quite amiaby. = 
“If he were a duke it would make vo vont 
ence to me. I have met. Mr. Courteni) 
several times, and I detest him! 
“Poor fellow!” ; : 
“You may laugh, Cyril, but the res. 
world can't fall into raptures over thet 1 
as you seem to do!” said his mother, '™ 2 
“T'never had much opinion of Lady Cou 


rest of the 


nay ! 
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It was an awkward speech. Cy 
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SOMETHING MORE THAN A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 


grateful to his cousin for coming to the rescue 
with~ ; 

“Well, though I don’t like the son, I'll ad- 
mit the daughter is charming! I can’t think 
why you didn’t fall in love with her, Cyril!” 

Cyril laughed. 

“How do you know I didn’t?” 

“You look too cheerful at the idea of her 
wedding to have been one of her admirers.” 

“Ah! you mean Lucy,” said Cyril, with a 
smile, as he left the room. “I was thinking 
of her sister.” 

Left alone, Mrs. Westwood and her niece 
looked at each other meaningly. 

‘There is not a doubt of it,” began Maude. 

“T always felt sure of it!” returned the 
elder lady. “..0 young man could have been 
content to spend all his leisure at a dull, 
poverty-stricken place like Courtenay Hall 
without some love affair. ’ 

“But I never heard of a younger sister.” 

“She was a mere baby when he went 
there first. She must be seventeen or eighteen 
now 

“No doubt Sir Bryan and his wife angled 
well. Fifty thousand a year is a noble in- 
come |” 

“I don't believe Bryan Courtenay would do 
@ mean thing,” said the woman who, some 
uurty years before, had striven to ruin his 
‘ove. “It is her fani.” 

“You don’t like her?” 

“TI hate her! ” 

Maude looked puzzled. 

“I'm not a saint, Aunt Maria! I hate 
people fast enough if they have injured me, 

ut I can't see the use in wasting one’s 
animosity on persons who have never done 
one any harm!” 

She did me the greatest wrong one woman 
cnld co another!” said Mrs. Westwood, 
reek f She came between me and the man 

oved: As though that was not enough, she 
Poisoned my husband’s heart against me! 





You must have heard of his iniquitous , 
will?” | 
“I know it by heart. And you think that | 
Lady Constance had any part in it?” 
"YT believe she dictated it.’ If Cyril had | 


died young the rege y would have had | 


everything ; now they will get everything for | 
their daughter.” 

Aunt and niece looked at each other. There 
was a striking resemblance between them 
Although nearly fifty, Mrs. Westwood was 
slender and upright as a girl. 
she had a wealth of black hair, which she 
wore in heavy Grecian coils. Her complexion 
was clear and smooth as her niece’s, but what 
struck you most in the two faces were the 


eyes. 

"Both had black eyes, both eyes had the 
strange doub'e pupil, or wine-coloured iris, 
but in Mande’s this seldom showed save 
under excitement, but in Mrs. West- 
wood’s the lighter tint was always visible. 
Moreover, the face, despite its smooth skin 
and unsilvered hair, had a worn aspect. 

Mrs. Westwood looked much younger than 
her age; but she had a worn, almost haggard, 
aspect, especially in the early morning, as if, 
instead of an idle lady of fashion, she had 
been one who worked and watched far into 
the hours of the night. 

It was not an undue share of gaiety, for 
she rarely accepted evening invitations, and 


Like Mande, | 





was always in her own room soon after ten; 
yet her eyes in the morning had a heavy, 
sunken look, and there were dark 
rings under them. 

She often complained of feeling heavy and 
exhausted, and that she woke Tevecich and 
unrefreshed. These symptoms had increased 
during the year of her niece’s absence; since 
Mande’s return to her she called herself 
better. 

The fire in her eyes when she spoke of her 
feelings towards Lady Constance, the passion 


purple | 





in her voice as she told of her real or fancied 


wrongs, would have given a keen observer the 
impression that Mrs, Westwood’s spirit was 
far stronger than her body ; that the feverish, 
passionate soul within burnt up all too 
quickly the flame of life; and that the woman 
would die before reaching old age, simply ba- 
cause the spirit had so worn and fretted its 
frail, earthly tabernacle that the lamp would 
go out prematurely, just for want of oil. 

Maude Desmond dasped her hands convul 
sively together, till her rings must have eaten 
almost into hér delicate flesh. 

She had long, white fingers, beautiful to 
the eye, but her band was not the kind that 
gives a loyal, friendly pressure—the fingers 
seemed unnaturaily long and thin. 

“Never!” said Maude, feverishly. “Never? 
I may lose him myself, but he sball never 
marry her!” 

Mrs. Westwood looked well pleased 

“You are a true Harley, Maude,” she said, 
fondly. “But, child, you don’t know the 
task you are setting yourself. You may part 
Cyril from his choice, but you will never make 
him love you—he is so like his father.” 

Miss Desmond looked up quickly. 

“T have often wendeved why you married 
my uncle. From things you have said I feel 
sure you did not love him. From his will, and 
from what I remember of him, I don’t think 
he loved you.” 

Mrs. Westwood was no whit offended at 
this rather peculiar speech. 

“JT married him because I willed it,” she 
said, ca'mly. ‘‘He was a strong, powerful 
man, and I a frajl, weak woman, but I con- 
quered.” 

“Only I can't see your object 
loved him it would have been 
struggle.” 

“T did not love him,” said Maria West- 
wood, “but hated Constance Courtenay. 
Already she distrusted me, and her home 
was closed against me. As the wife of her 
husband's oldest friend she could not well 
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was immensely rich, and I was tired of 
poverty. If I married him I became pos- 
sessed of every luxury; if he remaiaed single, 
from his old intimacy with Sir Bryan, it was 
probable that, having no near relations, he 
‘would leave every penny of his fortune to the 
children of the woman ES ovo me face 
Mays were poor—poor roud. egacy 
ban would hove been ; perfect godsend. 
I was an unloved wife; Maude, bat, through 
my marriage, Constance Courtenay has 
known years of poverty, and has been forced 
to see her daughter marry a parvenu, and her 
Girst-born on the look-out for an heiress” 

“The parvenu’s brother used to be quite 
insane in his devotion to me at Bow e,” 
e@aid Maude, thoughtfully. “I suppose is 
avell off?” 

Mrs. Westwood shook her head. 

“I would not marry him if I were you, 
Maude. A marriage without love on either 
side is trying, but I think to possess an ador- 





ing {hu to whom one was indifferent |. 
‘would be worse.” Ais 
“ Perhaps.” ar? 
“You said just now you admired Miss 


Courtenay? I mean the one engaged to Alam 
Ernescliff. Were you im earnest ; 
“Tn a way. She seemed to me the typ 


p>? 


‘womanly nature such as you and I despis 1 


and she will never do me any harm—a & 
of meek, domesticated creature, who 


never have @ thought beyond her own par-| 


dicular Alan.” 

“You Ps never seen the other one—|] 

vy ? 

“ Never.” 

Mrs. Westwood looked thoughtful. 

“IT wonder if she is like her mother?” 

“We shall soon see. " 

“Tf she is like Lady Constance you will 
fail. She has the strongest, clearest intellect 
Z ever encountered, and her will is as firm as 
a rock. I once heard someone say she had a 
anan’s head and a woman’s heart. It described 
der ‘to the life.” 

“That sounds like May Delaval.” 

“May Delaval is her own niece.” 

“ Ah, I had forgotten.” 

“The — , the late Countess, was 
‘quite a different creature from Lady Con- 
stance. A genteel, timid girl, with big grey 
mi tan and a frightened look on her face. She 

ways looked as though her honours were 
too much for her.” 

“What beeathe of her? I never heard any | 
mention of her when I was at Vivian 
Court.” 

“They don’t care to talk of her,” said Mrs. 
Westwood, carelessly. “There was some 
scandal. Not a word of truth in it, as her | 
husband found out too late, but he parted 
¥rom her—and she died.” 

“Do you mean she killed herself?” 

“My mother never said that. Lady Vivian 
“vas in a low, nervous state when she heaid of 
the illness of her litile girl. She asked to be 
allowed to see the child, and was refused. 
The next morning she was found dead from 
an overdose of opium. She had been taking 
it for weeks as a kind of sedative, under 
medical sanction, and, of course, the over- 
dose may have been a mere accident.” 

“ Poor thing!” 
bary the pity did tot please Mrs. West- 


*rood. 

“Tt was the sécret,” she said, liglitly. 
“She did not suffer more than others had 
@uffered through her. Now, Maude, you had 
etter go and see to your packing. Remember 
you have a most delicate part to play. My 
niece, Lady Constance, will distrust you in- 
tuitively; it is quite possible her daughter 
might do the same. You must do your 
atmost to win their approval. Above all 
things, don’t be drawn into a flirtation with 
the heir.” 

Maude laughed at the last idea. 


have not the least taste for each other. The 
aversion is profoundly mutual. A far more 
embarrassing question is Bob!” 

‘“Who in the world is Bob?” 

“Mrs, Ernescliff’s younger son, and Basil's 
friend.” 

“ And he admires you?” 

“ Devotedly.” 

“Don’t refuse him,” advised Mrs. West- 
wood. “Keep the matter open. Wealthy 
parents will admire the disinterestedness of a 
penniless girl in not jumping at a rich 
husband, So long as the young man has 
hopes of winning you he will be a most useful 
ally. Once refused, be may turn desperate on 
your hands.” 

“And I-will give you a word of caution,” 
returned her affectionate niece. 
cliffs have the profoundest — respect 
for @ach, but in spite of this they think 
their son, Alan, a great catch for penni‘ess 
Lucy Courtenay. Be sure impress them 
with the idea you thi too.” 









, as in 
Fiout to leave 
‘ to masculine welcome. 
> end might have been expected. They 
areé went—the grand barouche convey- 
6 father and mother, while Bob, whose 


ife it is thought a 







Of course, they were in such good time that 
they had several minutes to wait, but the end 
repaid their pains. .Cyril Westwood, whom 
they all knew slightly, presented them to his 
mother and cousin. Bob's scarlet face testi- 
fied to his recognition of his divinity, and 
Mrs, Westwood an her faultless musical voice 
told her hostess her dear niece had been 
longing to know whether the family who had 


so kindly offered them hospitality coud 
— the same she had met at Bou- 
gne 


The three ladies took their places in the 
barouche, escorted by Papa Ernescliff. ‘Bob, 
still crimson, leaped on the grey mare, and 
Cyril, watching them drive off with a smile, 
ey his nag across the fields that led to the 


“~ hope your sister is well, Miss Des- 
mond?” said Bob, seizing on the first subject 
of conversation that presented itself. 

“Very well. indeed. I left her at home to 
pep papa company. He could not spare us 

oth.’ 


Mrs. Westwood was explaining meanwhile 
to her hostess the sad circumstances ef her 
brother-in-law, Lord Desmond, which had 
forced him to live in the greatest retirement 
at Boulogne. He had now come into his 
estate, and though it was terribly encumbered, 
of course they were all glad that the old Castle 
should still be occupied by a Desmond. 

“We cannot all be rich,” said the widow, 

leasantly. “‘My husband was a rich man, 
Bat he deft-all to my son, so that I have lived 
for years in comparative poverty. I am quite 
content for myself, but I do regret sometimes 
1 am unable to save a portion for my niece. 
A penniless girl does not meet with much 
kindness, Mrs. Ernescliff.” 

All this was in an undertone, and supposed 
to be quite inaudible to Maude herself. The 
kind old couple both assured Mrs. Westwood 
that with her lovely face Miss Desmond 
needed no other fortune. 

Mande was fortunate enough to burst into 
enthusiasm about a modern mansion they saw 
in the distance, and very much surprised to 
find it was the Towers, and that Mr. Ernescliff 





“On that point you need have no fears, 
Aunt Maria. Mr. Basil Courtenay and I 


had designed and built it for himself. 
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They dined that evening at the Court, an, 
Lady Constance, while cordiaiiy distrusting 
allusion to her little sister and her widows 
and trouble she took with a shy and ratic: 
ion of ney and sympathy 
to Dolly (whom Lady Cox. 
viealy SAMA Mog thes tae 
from her aunt's training 
Basil and his cousin May, who kvew scm 
Eileen’s guiteless account of her sister, wer 
her one thought. They who had watched her 
in the drawing-room she elected to devoti 
believed was the chosen love of the man Maude 
naturally no eyes for all this, but May Dela- 
“TE can’t make it out,” said-May. “ Will is 
Miss Desmond giving up ber whole evening ‘o 
and annihilate poor Will.” 
possible discomfiture. “But what in tie 
whole party from the Towers spent the evening 
Desmond seemed inseparable. 
the Hall. May proffered her comp:ny, Dut 
Half-an-hour passed, then an hour, aid 
way in some of the deserted rooms or disuret 
deny into the great hall together. 
lamps dazzled her after the gloom from wwcb 
sudden flood of light must have had its effec: 
“My child,” said her father, “what's th 
glance at Dolly from her dark eyes. 
going over the house.” 





Then the five were mutually delighted with 


each other—a delight which was genuing , 
the aunt and niece played their mles tr pus 
Mis Deceuaediituanite Yel Masbate 
father pleased the . of the Hall; her 
awkward Peg odie of ey. whom eh 
thy with the 
trendy 
stance her to snub). 
of art is to conceal decided Maude 
and she became as warm and friendly to her 
thing of Miss Desmond, were perfectly amaze! 
bewildered when Maude spoke as though th 
pursuit, of the millionaire, Adam Goldsnith, 
herself to a heardless youth of twenty with no 
herself was reported to admire. 
val and Basil saw it all, and exchanged hewil 
a dear boy, but if he were not my cousin | 
him. Look at Bob Ernescliff watching li 
“She won't hurt Will,” said Basil, with the 
world is her object?” 
at the Hall; and there, to Basil’s perplexity, 
Dolly, who seldom took to strangers of her 
for some reason left-them when they had 10! 
Lady Constance grew alarmed, It was getting 
passages: She was just going to dispste: 
Maude put her hand before ber eyes, syiNg 
she had come. 
on her, for she had a strange, dazed look, an 
matter? You look half asleep!” 
“ Perhaps she is tired, Sir Bryan. I know I 
he managed very a naar 4 


least in three of them. 
fection. 
blance to her aunt. Her gentle, affections: 
» Basil, the pa.ns 
1e beMapMeAbae before; her sent 
me-all, her king 
These wiles were carried out so easily, 90 
was a gentle, tender-hearted girl who had 
escaped unscathed 
as to her own favourite, Cyril. 
at her success. They, who had heard oj 
happiness of Eileen and her father tormed 
could not understand that in the large party 
prospects, and his sister, the very girl creryone 
Lucy, on the eve of her wedding, hai 
dered confidences. 
should find him insufferably dull, yet there is 
I expect. him to rush forward every minute 
indifference of an elder brother to his juniers 
The wedding-day came, and of course the 
he noticed that his younger sister and Mance 
own accord offered to show the yuest cvet 
half repeated their explorations. 
dusk. Surely thé two girls had not lost ther 
Basil in search of them when they cane snd: 
that the sudden glare of light from tbe many 
Dolly did not screen her eyes, but tle 
walked with an unsteady, faltering slep- 
Maude Desmond flashed a- sympathet 
am. I do believe I have walked miles jut ® 
general attention away from 


olly, and very 
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rt athered in the lange 
on ee os ‘cheerful, miscellaneous 
sort of meal, which to-night was to replace the 
seven o'clock dinner. 
Cyril, whose place was generally next 
Dolly, seeing no room at her side, sat down 
opposite. He was feeling very blithe and light- 
hearted 


ACU. . 

is year’s separation had only shown him 
ia ecagiy ta earnest was his love for his 
pretty playtellow ; while Dolly, as a grown-up 
young lady, was sweeter and more attractive 

“ven than the winsome child of long ago. 

He and Dolly had been very much together 
to-day, and again and again the one important 
question had hovered on his lips; but they 
were never left alone long enough for him to 
tell his story. 

‘As the only other daughter of the house, 
there were many caims on Dolly on her 
sister's wedding-day, and it pleased Cyril to 
see the affection lavished on his darling. 

He was not impatient ; he bad loved her so 
jong that it never came into his head to dream 
that she would refuse him. For years Dolly’s 
grey eyes had figured in his picture of the 
future. 

She seemed a little shy with him, he 
thought—a little changed from the frank, 
impulsive child ; but there, she was grown up. 
His little childish playfeiow had merged into 
a “come-out” young lady, “ Miss Courtenay 
of the Hall!” 

He feared no opposition to bis suit, for he 
knew that Sir Bryan and Lady Constance 
loved him almost as a son, and his mother’s 
disapproval could inake no real difference. 

He would have been glad to speak to Dolly, 
and have had the right that very day to call 
her his own, but when the opportunity did not 
come he thought his happiness only deferred 
by a few hours. 

He little dveamed, poor felow, of the ter- 
rible fate in store for him, and how he was 
doomed ever after to look back to Lucy Ernes- 
fg wedding-day as the saddest episode in his 
ife. 

The strange, dazed look had died out of 
Dolly's eyes, but she seemed tired and quite 
done ‘ap. When, about nine o’ciock, Mrs, 
Emescliff spoke of driving home, and when the 
carriage had gone with its load, and the guests 
staying in the house remained, she whispered 
in her mother’s ear— 

“Can you spare me to go to bed, mamma? 
My lend aches badly; and I feel, oh! so 
sleepy! * 

Lady Constance laughed and consented. 

“She is only a child yet,” said the mother, 
repeating the request to Lady May. “At 
rigtteen Lucy would have wanted ‘to sit up 
Hag in =~ ne otter a wedding, to 

K over everythin ut Dolly i iv ‘0 
to bed before ten.” re 8 
: “She does not: look strong,” said May, 
ae “Don’t you think she »eems delicate, 
“Nonsense,” said Lady Constance, “‘ Dolly 
never ailed anything in ther life. You have 
not seen much of h 
seliom, you bad chia), or you would know 
Dolly is ‘the strongest of all my children. I 
expect, really, she feels Lucy’s going, and has 
cept away to have a good ‘ery all to herself. 
we is not like the others Lucy never kept 
* smallest grief to herself, but Dolly always 
goes off by herself if she feels sad.” 


L ae pretty she is!” said May, who could 
tale ag A nv beauty without a tinge 
a. s r. Lie «) e as h M te 
pa woul like - Bay ovely eyes, sires 
Bay your father a difficult task in the 
Ton of eyes?” laughed Lady Constance. 

Mn sure yours are fine enough, May.” 

3 Aine — bright, but they have no soft- 

-— ce 1 was going through the picture 

allery at home, and T lenoonted I had not 

¥ tyes. Papa grew quite angry, and said 
a8 a good thing; there wag nothing to 


er, May (you come here so [ just as a warning.” 


Lady Constance-looked troubled. 

“Don't discuss eyes before -your father, 
May. I remember so well-when you were born 
he was so glad you had brown eyes like your 
mother. It is considered very unlucky in our 
family to have grey ones.” 

La ut ” 


“Mitte are brown, so-are your father’s. 
Your mother has brown eyes, though hers are 
softer; my Lucy's are hazel. Of all my chil- 
dren, no one but Dolly has grey eyes.” 

“Nothing could be more beantiful then 
Dolly’s eyes,” persisted May. “There isa 
picture in the gallery at home her face always 
yeminds me of. You must remember it, Aunt 
Constance. A lady dressed in white, like a 
bride; there is no name underneath, but I 
suppose she is some relation, or her portrait 
would not be there?” 

“Hush!” said her aunt, impressively 
“ Never speak of that picture, dear; it is my 
mother’s!” 

May was amazed at the sad tone. 

“I never heard about grandmamma,” she 
said, gently,“ except -that -she died young 
Was she unhappy!” 

“Terribly unhappy, May. False friends 
parted her from her husband. She was not 
alowed to see her children. She died of a 
broken heart; and, then, too late, the truth 
was discovered. You need not blush for your 
grandmother, May; the whole world knows 
now that she was as pure and true as any 
woman who has ever worn the coronet of the 
Vivians!” 

“And Dolly is like her! 
resemblance.” 

“Dolly is so like her that I used to tremble 
for her fate. But that is an idle superstition. 
Besides,” and Lady Constance smiled brightly, 
“ Dolly’s love affairs seem ‘to have begun pros 
perously, and are likey to run smoothly.’ 

“Aunt Constance,” pleaded May, “do tell 
me who were the false friends who made mis- 
chief about my grandmother? ” 

Lady Constance shook her head, 

“T couldn’t tell you if I would, May. I a'l 
happened long ago. Naturally, ‘my father 
never spoke of it; and we had no uncles or 
aunts to tell the story. I on!y know that my 
dear mother’s happiness-——nay, her life, even— 
paid the penalty of too great trust in a pre- 
tended friend! That much my father teld my 
mother before he died, and he afterwards to:d 
me; but the woman’s name we never could 
find out. He was a generous, chivalrous man, 
my father. Perhaps he was willing to shield 
her, greatly as she had wronged him. He 
never loved any woman but his wife, and he 
died believing im her completely. Se you see 
the dark story of his life may well be for- 
gotten.” 

May shook her head. 

“TI think he shou'd have told you.” 

“Why? You are not of a revengeful 
nature, May.” 

“She must have been a woman of rank,” 
said Lady May, gravely; “and it was likely 
you would meet her in the world. I think my 
grandfather ought to have told you her name, 


It is no chance 


“I never thought of that. He did give us 
ane warning—gave it to your father, rather, 
since it would not affect me. It was never to 
defy the family legend.” 

“ And what was that?” 

Lady Constance smiled. 

“You are a Delaval, May. Is it possible 
you have never heard the old prophecy? It 
as been handed down in the family from 
time immemorial.” 

“T-never heard it.” 

“It was, that when an Earl of Vivian mar- 
ried a grey-eyed bride, trouble would surely 
come of it ; trouble to him, and sorrow to her, 
and perhaps the extinction of the old name. 
You see, May, re is no prohibition as re- 
gards us. The ladies Delaval might all choose 
grey-eyed partners without fear. “As a fact, 
my father was the only man of his race who 





eaure in grey eyes now. Dolly’ 
nd he must admit they are tovely!” are grey, 


married a wife with grey eyes. And, though I 


phecy has been fulfilled.” 

“Well,” said Lady May, soberly, “ it can 
work no more ill, for I don’t expect there will 
be another Earl of Vivian.’ 1 

“T don’t see that,” replied her aunt, who 
had many vague ambitions of how the King 
might be persuaded to restore the peerage if 
Basil married his cousin. “If your husband 
is a desirable man, there is no doubt something 
might be arranged respecting the title.’ 

May shook her head. 

“You are as bad as mother. She is always 
making plans about my ‘husband.’ She won't 
| believe me when I tell her he will never 
| exist.” 

May went to bed and slept soundly. O8 
strong nerves and perfect health, Lady May 
Delaval always aid enjoy good nights. Even 
when going through the dissipation of a 
London season she never suffered from rest- 
lessness or disturbed steep. 

She possessed, in a wonderful degree, what 
is described by some grand Latin phrase, 
which signifies a sound mind in a healthy 





She had her fancies. Witness her objection 
to Mrs. Venn, and her strange distrust of 
Maude Desmond; but these seemed mere in- 
stincts, which were quite satisfied by her 
avoiding their objects. 

In ali her twenty-two years she had never 
yet had a real anxiety, her nearest approach 
to one being the unsatisfactory progress of her 
Cousin Basil’s courtship. 

Her maid woke Der at half-past eight the 
next morning; and she was going downstairs 
| to breakfast, an hour later, the picture of health 
| and contentment, when she met Dolly coming 
s\owly towards her—a tired, weary look on her 
face, her eyes dull and heavy, as though from 
want of sleep. : 
|. “You naughty child!” said May, kissing 
j her. “I do believe you have been fretting 
| over your sister My dear, it’s labour lost. 
| She is as happy as she can be, and doesn’t need 
| one of your regrets.” . 

“Lucy!” and Dolly opened her eyes m @& 
bewildered fashion, “I have never thought. 
once about her! Was it really only yesterday 
she was married?” 

May gave her a gentle little shake. 

“Wake up, child! I do believe you are 
dreaming! Of course the wedding was yester- 
day! I imagine yours will be the next in the 
family, unless poor Basi! discovers a gold 
mine.” 

At that moment Cyril Westwood approached. 
He would have drawn back, but had to pas> 
them to gain the stairs. . 

He gave May a careless “good morning!” 
but bestowed on Dolly a chilly bow, which 
made the pood child turn white as death. 

“Very high and mighty,” said Lady May, 
when he was out of sight. “My dear child, 
don’t spoil that young man, I em sure he 
thinks too much of himself. Why, he was 
positively snubbing you!” 

Dolly put one hand to her head and looked 
} anxious. 

“JT didn’t vex him, did I? 
dered when I try to think. Was he here yes- 
terday?” 

“Yes, and your shadow. He looked 
wretched when we told him you had gone to 
bed. Perhaps he thinks me a worldly charac- 
| ter, and objects to see you gossiping with me. 
Come along, we shall be late for breakfast! 

They were at the table when Cyril entered. 
Instead of taking his usual place at Dolly’s 
side he wedged himself in between Basil and 
Lady Constance, where decidedly there was no 
room for him. ‘ 

He talked a \great deal, and seemed in the 
highest spirits, but, he never once looked to- 
wards Dolly—never once addressed her. 

May did something to attract his attention. 
She challenged Dolly to a ride across the 
downs, and pointedly asked who would be their 
escort. 


“J should have been delighted,” said Mr. 





I fee? so bewil- 





am not superstitious, 1 must confess the pro- 


Westwood, feeling perbaps, her eyes rested 
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on him, “but, umuckily, I have to go in 
another direction. Lady Constance, I have re- 
ceived a letter which will make it necessary 
for me to go to London very soon, and, as [| 
have to consult my mother on a little matter 
of business, I fear I shall have to leave the 
Hall to-day.” 

“Ride over to the Towers, do your consu!- 
tation, and come back to dinner,” suggested 
Basil. 

‘A thousand thanks, but it is impossible. 
& must leave ..e Hall to-day. You know,” and 
the turned to Lady Constance, “how happy 1 
have always been with you, and that nothing 
but real necessity would make me break off 
my visit thus suddenly!” 

“I know, at least, that you are always 
svecome, Cyr--,” she said, gently. “Never 
«tand on ceremony with us. I shall aiways 
+e glad to see you, and sorry to lose you. You 
must come back to us soon.” 

Sir Bryan secemded his wife’s invitation to 
xeturn; but, though he thanked them both, 
Cyril made no promise. 

He was almost affectionate in his farewell 
to his gentle hostess, wrung Basil's hand 
with brotherly cordiality, but the ec he 
bestowed on Dolly was just what he gave the 
etranger guests. 

He avoided the reproachful, wistful glance 
of her grey eyes. His fingers hardly touched 
hers, and with a formal “good morning, 








‘Miss Courtenay,” he was in the saddle and 
riding rapidly towards the Towers. 

“What does it mean?” asked May of her 
aunt, half an hour later. “I expected the 
engagement to be forma‘ly announced to-day, 
and he gave her a chillier handshake than he 
bestowed on me. What can have happened?” 

Lady Constance only eschewed the question ; 
and, meanwhile, upstairs on her little, white 
ed lay poor Dolly, her face turned to the 
wall, the hot tears chasing each other down 
her cheeks. 

What did it mean? What had she done 
that her o'd friend should treat her thus? 
The sun seemed to have set for Dolly’s happi- 
mess, and she was but just eighteen! 

(Zo be continued next week.) 

This story commenced in No. 2,065. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents. 








THe Jupcr’s Biack Cap.—It is not generally 
‘known that the black cap has no specific rela- 
tion to the hanging of a criminal. Its sinister 
reputation, its colour, and the fact that a judge 
when pronouncing a capital sentence always 
wears it, have combined to attach to it a mean- 
ing and symbolism which it does not possess. 
it is really nothing more than a part of the full | 
dress of a judge. The origin of the “mortar- | 
®Moard” hat may not be known by all its | 
wearers. It is a corruption of the skull-cap 
and biretta of Rome. 

Proresstonat Tirs ror Rerorrers.—There 
are certain forms of expression all reporters 
should carefully adhere to. Tu rescuing drown- 
ing men, it must always be when they were 
going down for the third time. No case is on 
record of a rescue when the sufferer was going 
down. for the first time. When a gentleman 
gives a bank note it must be “crisp.” Thuds 
are of two descriptions, the “dull” and the 
“sickening.” Of course, every writer knows 
that fire is always mentioned as the “ devour- 
ing flame.” What “ wildfire” is no one exactly 
knows, but when anything spreads rapidly, re- 
member, it “spreads like wildfire.” Flags 
must always be “flung to the breeze,” no 
matter whether there is any breeze or not. If 
you can manage to get an assault, a forgery 
and a burglary all into one column, do it, for it 
will secure that beautiful and well-known head- 
ing, A Carnival of Crime. Always remember 
that a man is “launched into eternity,” not 
hanged a certain time. When a person after 
an accident is found to be dead, it is best not 
to say so, but that the “ vital spark had fled.” 











Speeches on the political side which your paper 
aavouies should always be “ringing” speeches, 


FOR RENT 
SHORT STORY 


But what if riper love replace 
The vision that enchanted me, 
When all you did was perfect grace 
And all you said was melody. 
IND they call that a fire!” said 
i Arthur Brown, 
Just within the door of his 
bachelor room he had paused in 
wees §6disgust. Scornfully he  re- 
garded the black. deposit of smouldering 
“slack” in the grate. Before leaving for his 
office that morning he had ordered a fire. 

“ Not an apology for one,” he had explained 
to the niece of the landlady, who, during the 
illness of the latter, attended to the affairs of 
the house. “Let me have a good, big, rattling 
fire. I'll pay for it.” 

And now he had returned, tired, chilly, 
dispirited, to find the drearily tidy room un- 
warmed and unilluminated by that which most 
neatly suggests the geniality of human com- 
panionship, a cheerful fire. 

Not that the day was cold. It was worse 
than cold. It was grey, damp, drizzling. 
The rain came in spiteful spatters. The wind 
hounded the street corners with hysterical 
howls. And the wind and rain, and the sense 
of dismal forlornness, of utter dejection, seemed 
somehow or other to have got into the heart 
and soul of Arthur Brown. He had always 
disliked lodging house life. He felt now that 
he Me tay detested it. 

e flung off his wet hat and overcoat, took 
up a magazine and tried to read. But when 
he had read a full page he became conscious 
that his thoughts were a dozen years away 
from the present, and that the meaning of 
the article he had been perusing he could not 
have told. 

No man ever gave him credit for being @ 
man of sentiment or one who had clung to the 
solitary romance of his life with a hopeless 
‘tidelity that was pathetic. No one ever 
supposed— 

“ That one memory only had left him a lonely 

And grey-bearded bachelor, dreaming of Junes, 

When the nights and the mornings from dusk 

to the dawnings, 

Seemed set to the music of Webers wild tunes.” 

It all came back to him now as he sat 
shivering over the dingy grate. The beautiful 
old village where his boyhood had been passed ; 
the streets—even the main street—-shaded by 
big trees; the pretty cottages set around the 
business heart of the place like little guard- 
houses. All were bowered in greenery, gay 


| with bioom; but that of which he thought this 


evening was a little smT@er, a little older, very 
much shabbier than the others. 

What good times they had there, though, 
he and the other young folks! In the more 
pretentious houses around Woolcotes parties 
were never as delightful, never half as heartily 
enjoyed, as the gatherings in Acacia Cottage 
—the homelike, pleasant parlour that these 
who revel in the glaring unseasoned beauty of 
the brand-new would have utterly scorned. 

The walls, once delicately painted, were 
chipped and dim in places; over the hanging 
lamp was an especially dark disc; the carpet, 
that had_been fertile with flowers for which 
yen maligned Mother Nature could never have 
been held responsible, was worn to a uniform 
dulness of tint ; the chairs, clamsy and damask- 
covered, were delightfully tempting, delight- 
fully adaptive; the family portraits, in oval 
gilt frames, evidenced more painstaking mecha- 
nism than artistic perfection. 

And the piano! It might have come out of 
the ark if they had pianos in the days of Noah. 
But the music that came from it! How merry 
it was! No other had ever seemed as sweet 
and inspiriting to Arthur Brown 

Perhaps that was because he used to dance 
to its melody with the young hostess, Annie 
Escott. 

She was the daughter of an English artist, 
who had spent most of his life abroad. He 


an 
had married an Italian lady. = Theis oh; 
been named after his mother. sir child had 

When, within a year of each ot! 
Escott and his wife died, the little girl was 
sent to live with a cousin of her father's in fae 
Scotland. In Woolcotes her childhood bios 
somed into a most exquisite girlhood, 

Of medium height, her form was best dos 
cribed by the foreign word for which we hay. 
no equivalent—elance. Her features wore 
charmingly regular, and her complexion of pur 
rose and white. But her eyes were like thos 
of her Southern mother—long, luminoy: 
= y- And the rich, ripply hair was black as 
night. 

Add to these attractions @ vivacious manny 
and a voice like a lark’s, and the reason why 
half the young fellows in Wooleotes were 
figuratively at her feet will be comprehended. 
The shyest of her suitors—the most retiring 
cone cause the homeliest—was Arthut 

rown. 

How he found courage to speak at: all, anj 
speak after several daching and handsome fe 
lows had heard a relentless denial, he himself 
could never have explained. Certain it is thy; 
in a particularly valorous moment he did 50, 

The tears came into her eyes. 

“ Arthur,” she said, with Tips that quivered, 
“if I were going to marry anyone I woul 
marry you. For I—I can’t tell you now] 
love you. But I am not going to marry. | 
can live without love better than I can without 
fame, and I am going to be a great singer. As 
you — have heard, my mother was one.” 

Vai 


as ionately he had pleaded with 
her. He had hardly ane let himself dream of 
the possibility of her loving him. 

Her confession intoxicated him. Her deni! 
stunned him. It was like being thrust back 
from the gates of paradise after a glimpse 
within. 

She left Scotland. Now and then rumours 
af success came to ot oe , 

ive ears passed, and thiose who loved 
music loved her. Eight years, and she was 
famous ; those who honoured art, honoured her 
voice. Great? Hardly that perhaps; but 
brilliantly successful, and on the road to eadw 
ing fame—that fame that lives beyond the de 
cade or half-century. 
ly—as suddenly as falls a star—di's 
appeared she from the knowledge of men. No 
one knew why she sang no longer. No ou 
knew in what corner of creation beautiful Annie 
Escott had hidden herself and her marvellous 
voice. 

Even the ofhniscient newspapers were 
baffled. To be sure each published its own 
particular surmise as if it were a certamly 
and corroborated that by the opinions of thos: 
who were quite as ignorant as the writer of the 
article. 

She had committed suicide. She had mar 
ried a nobleman, whose court connections made 
declaration of the alliance imprudent. She bai 
become a nun. She had wandered away wht 
mentally deranged. Sho had been sectetiy 
murdered. : 

These, and a hundred other wild theories 
were advanced. But not one was propery 
authenticated. a 

She had mysteriously disappeared. Ths! 
much those who casually skimmed the pape 
knew. Her most intimate friends knew 0 


Ler, John 


re. 

Gradually interest in the matter died ou! 
A newer sensation took its place. And Aun 
Escott, save by those who had given ber love 
(which exceeds all other forms of worstup, * 
the ocean does a lake), was forgotten. 

Loyal and persistent had been the ¢ 
Arthur Brown to find her. Ardent awn 
love for her, his motives in seeking het = 
been wholly unselfish, wholly disinterest | 

If she were living, disgraced, as some = 
been vile enough to suggest, he would _ 
give her the pure place to which at, hear br 
must ever be entitled; if she were '0 Po") 
he would put an income at her dispow' 


fforts of 
was his 











she were dead ine would seo that ther: #1 
\ dowers kept blooming on her grave ; if she 3 
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oS: 
: would provide for them. But, 
a ‘oo of fruitless endeavour, he Lad 
sven UP search in despair, 
OT ine had fallen from his hand. He 
por his surroundings with the home of 
hich he once had had some vague, delicious 
pony It should be of medium size, prettily 
1 joned, and winsome. 
insome? Yes. For there are houses, as 
there are women, that no amount of care, deco- 
ration and adornment can make aught save 
and repellant. : 

It should be brightly furnished and have 
Jowers. These should not be in a conserva- 
tory, shut off “in the lonesome,” as the chil- 
dren say, but breaking into fragrant beauty in 
every room where a sunbeam could find its 
way. Fires, too—pleasant, —. frolicking 
fires! And by the glowing hearth would be 
the dear, familiar figure. 

“ ts F ete 

fie fairly bounded from his chair, 

It was 1 the dinner bell. He knew just 
what there would be for the meal—overdons 
beef and underdone pork, lettuce covered 
with strong, bought dressing; soda-softened 
green peas, Improperly cooked potatoes, lumpy 
mashed turnips, and gan de pouty pies. And 
ou the sparkling table he just seen beyond, 
the patlour of his ideal home, were erisply-fried 
spring chickens, cream-coloured asparagus, 
potatoes whipped to a veritable snowdrift, 
white-hearted and gold-crusted rolls, goose- 
berry fool, green as the first lilac leaves ; 
sponge-cake, light as a feather, and coffee 
ich, like Pope’s, would make a man less 
clever-than a poljtician is supposed to be— 

See through all things with his half shut eyes, 

Could he leave the ideal for the real! Not 
he! He would rather go hungry first | 

‘What an infernal old idiot I am getting to 
be!” he said. 

He rose with a tired laugh. He lit the gas. 
He drew the evening paper from his pocket. 
Re would look through it for a new home. 
His hand trembled as it held the sheet. He 
felt fagged out, physically and mentally. He 
smiled to think he was growing old. He was 
thirty-eight. He had a passing fancy that if 
he were a drinking man he could forget his 
ieolation in liquor. But he was not, 

His glance forged down the column “For 
Rent.” 

No, that was a house. He did not need a 
house, But—did he not? Might it not be 
advisable to take a small house, engage ser- 
vants, and bone bachelor’s hall? It would not 
be boarding. If a man must live he might as 
well live comfortably. “ 

Sa RENT—FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED~ 


Cottage of six rooms. Furniture would be sold 
forhalf of cost. Possession immediate. 


Then came the address. 

“Till look it up!” declared Arthur Brown. 

Look it up the following morning he did. 

It was the first of May, a mellow, sunshiny, 
ferene morning. Hers and there the pave- 
ments were blockaded with furniture. People 
were moving out and moving in. In every 
street heavily-laden vans were visible. 


“One eighty-six. Why, this is one eighty- | 


six, A charming little place, I declare!” 

It was a a little place. It stood back 
from the street. It was almost concealed by 
leofing and budding trees. ‘ 

Brown went up the path. He rang the hell. 
_ 4 lady opened the door. She started as she 
jooked at him, 

He was lean, sallow, pock-marked. He had 
tiollow cheeks and a straggling, brown mous- 
tache, His eyes were lovely, though—clear 
Violet-blue, and gentle as a child’s, 

He took off his hat. He delved for his 
cee he was very near-sighted. 

i you permit me to s xe?” 
“Catal ® see the house 

6 went in. Such a prett tlour—quite 
uke his ideal one. It Sb te cthetic, bught 
with flowers and ferns, and the streaming cheer- 
fulness of a grate fire 

He was delighted with it 

“The rent?” he quest oned, politely. 





“Two guineas a week, furnished.” 

“Tl take it!” 
_ Just then a very queer thing happened. The 
little chatelaine broke down, crying. 

Arthur was dismayed. He felt ie ought to 
say something. 

“I daresay there is a certain sadness in 


resigning a house one has made a home to the | 


” 


possession of strangers 

He was ayy Hoe She was bubbling over 
with tears and laughter. They seemed to 
come together. And she was holding out her 
hands. 

“ Arthur—dear old Arthur !” 

He bad put on his glasses; he knew her 
now. He grew white to the lips. Paler, thin- 
her, more worn than the woman he loved, but 
with an expression more spiritual, and a smile 
ineffably sweeter than hers had been, 

“ Annie Escott!” he murmured. 

“ Yes, Annie Escott.” 

They sat down ; they talked it all over: 

“TI lost’ my voice,” she said, “suddenly, 
wholly, irrevocably. I knew it—only I. You 
know how proud I was. I never would try to 
sing again. I felt guilty; I felt as if I had 
committed a crime in making people believe in 
me, and then failing. So I simply ran away. 
When the Ts announced this and that I, 
hidden, half-disguised, only laughed.” 

“ But—now?” 

“T am going back to Woolcotes. I shall live 
out my life there. I,” with a pitiful little 
break in her sweet voice, “am so tired of lone- 
liness |” 

He rose, strode forward. He took both her 
hands into his warm, firm clasp. His beauti- 
nse eyes blazed with youthful fervour down on 

ers. 

“Stay here—stay with me! You have not 
forgotten how I loved you. I love you a 
million times better now!” 

“You—you are not married, then?” 

“T—married! Darling,” with a smile, 
“how little you know me!” 

He took her in his arms—her haven for all 
the days to be. 

A bell tinkled. 

“Dinner!” she cried, gaily. “I am not of 
the elect, or elite—they are the same after all, 
are they not, who dine late? Come!” 

Together they passed into the dining-room. 
He rubbed his eyes, 

Fried spring chicken, asparagus, whipped 


potatoes, rolls! And surely that was goose- | 
re 


rry fool—and sponge-cake, too, on the side- 
poard ! 

“T must have the power of second-sight !” he 
said. “Do you know I was thinking—I really 
saw—this identical dinner last night?” 

“Oh, you traitor!” she said with a happy 
laugh. “To dream of a dinner when you 
should have been thinking of me!” 








A WISH. 


Could I but fashion the future for thee, 
As the summer in Eden thy pathway should 


Loved, loving, and honoured, thy years 
should glide by 
Like asong o’er the waters while stars gem 


e sky, 
And Fame’s richest garland shou!d circle thy 
head, 
Such as rarely is woven except for the dead. 


When earth’s light is fading and pulses ebb 
ow, 
And the angel of death breathes the summons 


to go, 
Thy con should rejoice to hail the new day, 
And visions eostatic illumine the way 
To regions of glory, to fair realms of peace, 
Where joy and love welcome the spirit’s 
release. 


Mr. Ginw wants his name changed. If he 
would go to Italy and become an opera singer, 
he would find his name changed to Jinnin- 
wiski before he returned home. 








Would Not Insure Her » 


INDIGESTION AND DEBILITY HAD 
BROUGHT HER 80 NEAR DEATH 


BILE BEANS HAVE CURED HER! 


“A year ago no insurance company would 
grant me a policy, I was so near death; yet 
you see my present healthy condition!” The 
speaker was Mrs. E. Scott, of Army Terrace, 


| Newport, Salop, and she was speaking to a 
| “ Newport Advertiser” reporter. “I looked 
and felt like » woman whose days were num- 


bered,” she continued. “My illness began 
with feelings of fulness after meals, followed 
by belching. Then I began to have pain after 
food and got so bad that eating caused actual 
agouy. I went toa doctor, but could not keep 
on with him, as Tf could not afford the expense 
of a long run of doctor’s bills. Finding my- 
self getting worse, I next tred a number of 
medicines recommended by friends, but none 
did me any good. 

“The indigestion and flatulence were suc- 
ceeded by fluttering feelings round the heart, 
which rendered me feeble, and prevented me 








from sleeping. I was often obliged to get out 
of bed in the night time and walk about the 
room till the fluttering subsided. 

I was at my wost in this respect, and so 
pained at the heart, I was obliged to cease my 
work, when a married sister told mé that Chas. 
Forde’s Bile Beans had done her husband so 
much good they wouldn't be without them in 
the house. She persuaded me to try them. 

“In a very little time Bile Beans made a 
wonderful change in me. I continued taking 
them, and in the end they cured me completely. 
I am now well and strong aga‘n, and an utter 
stranger to indigestion or flatulence.” 

Chas. Ferde’s Bile Beans are a ceftain cure 
for all forms of indigestion, biliousness, liver 
and kidney ailments, constipation, piles, rheu- 
Taatism, and anemia. Of all chemists at 
1s. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. per box, or post free from 
the Bile Bean Manufacturing Co., Red Cross 
Street, London, E.C., upon receipt of prices. 








Gems 


Use not evasions when called upon to do a 
good thing, nor excuses When you are re- 
proached for doing a bad one. 

A cmaracter which combines the love of 
enjoyment with the love of duty and fie ability 


to perform it is the one whose unfolding gives 


the greatest promise of perfection. 

A weanty laugh is the mind’s merry physi- 
cian ; furthermore, it aids digestion, shakes up 
the system, and is as good a ttonic to the man 
or woman 2s the poker is to the fire. 

Sritz and revenge is the petty engagement 
of a fool. No man of sense and religion carries 
hatred in his heart. It is the creed of cut- 
throats, gamblers, and kindred knaves. 

No man or woman of the humblest sort can 
really be strong, gentle, pare, and good with- 
out the world being the better for it, without 
somebody being helped and comforted by the 
very existence of that goodness. 
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A DESPERATE DEED 








SUMMARY @F PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Harold, Bar! of Silverdale, is spending the Christmas 
holidays at Woodville Honour. His host, Sir Stuart 
Woodville, hastwim daughters,Lilian and 
who bear such a striking resemblance to 
that a strange rfinds it extremely difficult to 
between them . Mar has 


to 
arranged, The Earl and 
returning from their honeymoon, and, while sta: in 
London for a few days, a reaches the 1, 
stating that his daughter Iva, by his first wife, has been 
= ~ = fire. = at once = for i. 

ar jan th Margu 
return quietly to their Sussex o_ . Theyare detained 
on the way owing to an accident. Lilian is mistaken & 
second time for Marguerite by Reuben Garratt who 
holds her sister’s secret. He had followed Lilian to her 


room at the hotel, and she, terrified at his threats, is 
owerless to say @ word, when be and she 
ifeless. Marguerite, finding the i 


a > 
. the a ata a, and yom poet she, 
argueri e, is dead, at Lilian, 
Countess of Silverdale, still lives. 

Marguerite’s (as we will continue to call her) 
first interview with the Earl passes off ene | 
uben Gerratt, finding her an easy prey (but sti 
believing her to be Lilian), determines to throw her 
child by 8ir Geoffrey Damyn on her hands, Sir 
Geoffrey, to Marguerite’s consternation, visits her hus- 
band. Bir Geoffrey is staggered by what he regards as 
the resemblance between Marguerite and Lilian— 
The Earl is greatly concerned at the strange behavioar 
of the Countess, and many things have happened to 

arouse his suspicions and to cause uneasiness, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
URDER!” 

The gruesome word went shud- 
dering through the hail. Qh, 
surely not! it could not be that! 
Who would murder him? What 
foe had he? 








Scared, trembling, intensely excited, they’ 


looked at each other and spoke in shivering 
whispers. 

“It was not the deed of a tramp or high- 
wayman,” his lordship went on, with angry 
sternness. ‘His watch and money are safe. 
it was the work of some cowardly enemy—a 
most dastarly deed ! 

Up rose a clamour of queries, suggestions. 
Had any step been taken? Had the news 
been sent to the police—to Rothlyn? 

“Yes,” Lionel replied, “we've done all we 
could do. One messenger has gone to arouse 
the police, and then to telegraph the news to 
Scotland Yard.” 

A bundred suggestions were proffered— 
rejected. It was a horrible, incomprehensible, 
a brutal tragedy. 

“Hush!” cried Lady Iva. “Here is 
mamma!” 

And she had been so ill recently—she must 
not be alarmed. Immediately her guests re- 
membered that—lowered their tones. 

Slowly, very slowly, step by step down the 
grand stairway she came in her trailing black 
velvet dress, against. which her arms gleamed 
white as marble, the crimson roses still droop- 
ing at her breast. 

“Lilian!” 

The: Earl strode toward her. 

She seemed neither to see nor hear him as, 
with that, slow, deliberate motion, she came 
on down. 

“Lilian, love!” he entreated, “you are not 
strong enough; go back to your room. You 
will be ill again--you-—” 

Wholly unheedful, she brushed by him— 
passed gently on. 

Along the hall she went, till she reached the 
stretcher laid across the ranged chairs. ‘There 
she paused. 

Silently, with the utmost calmness, she pul 
out her hand, lifted the covering. 

Through the great, raftered hall outrang 
Iva’s protesting cry : 

“Oh, Little mamma, don’t!” 

Too late. The shawl shroud was laid 
softly back, and my lady stood looking down 
on Geoffrey Damyn's dead face. 

She forgot the frightened people around her, 


the inquisitive glances. She forgot the pre- 
sence of the Farl—of her step-daughter. She 
forgot all things in heaven and on earth 
except that he who lay before her, rigid and 
hastly, Lad been the lover of her youth—the 
‘ather of her child. 

How handsome he looked, how calm, how 
noble. Save for one small red spot upon the 
forehead, over which the blood had congealed, 
the face was undisfigured. The smooth brow, 
the aquiline curve of the nose and chin, the 
somewhat heavy lids, the thin lips under the 
drooping blonde moustache, were familiar as 
in life. But death had given back to the dead 
man’s countenance a certain boyishness, an ex- 
pression, air, she once had loved, of late had 
missed. 

This was the man she had threatened this 
very afternoon to kill should he exvose her. 
He had left the house to commence that ex- 
posure. He was killed. 

Had she not to-night decided that he must be 
effectually silenced, and that there was only 
one way to do it? Well, was he not? And 
yet—and yet how she used to listen for bis 


————— 
Their departure was the signal for 

breaking-up. The ladies vanished te the, 
rooms. Most of the men also disa 


| Mrs. Brown bustied up and took ee 


By the hearth, in the dying fire-g} 
little knot of guests and Oficicls hc ad 
versing in low — ; 
Upstairs, in the warmth and seclusiy 
her velvet-hung boudoir sat my lady. oe 
Ear] walked excitedly up and down the room. _ 

“T can’t understand the thing,” he declared 
gloomily. “It’s not suicide. That much jg 
plain from the nature of the wound. Thongh 
the ball came out at the forehead, it was fired 
from behind. Poor Pamyn! I wonder if be 
had spoken to Iva? An aggravating mystery 
this killing. And he was so persistent about 
going into town to-night. Tf we can only 
discover his motive, his errand, we may gain 
cine to the tragedy. That an unoffending 
young fellow should be shot dowa like 4 dog 
it’s a disgrace to Silverdale—to me!” ~~ 

His wife made no reply. She sat motion 
less, strangely apathetic. Her gemmed hands 
lay stirless on the thick, dusk velvet of her 
gown. She looked straight before her. 

The Earl came up to her, leaned his folded 
arms across the back of her chair. 

“A disgrace to Silverdale,” he repeated, 
“and to me! But I'll find the cowardly my. 





coming once! and how loving, how fervent he 
had been! Oh, that blissful far-off summer 
by the sea! He had never been false. Hehad 
adored her then and after. It was ali a mis- 
take-—a terrible and bitter blunder—and he 
was dead ! 

Harold! Oh, the woman loved him—yes, 
as the child did not, could not, have loved 
Damyn. But she was not thinking of Harold 
now, Only of him to whom had been surren- 
dered her sweet, fresh girlhood. And—how 
queer it sounded—he was dead!” 

“ Lilian ’ ”» 


The Earl's voice. ~ She started. Oh, she 
had been miles—years away ! 
“Come, dear, you need rest. Come!” 


A resentful restlessness had come upon him. 
How statue-like she stood there! And how 
white she was—how deathly white. That 
strange expression, too, in her large, grey eyes 
—sad, dreamful, half tender, brilliant, and 
brooding ! 

Would they not remark her, 
vivisect her—these keen, 
guests of hers? 
—say? 

Indeed, they were beginning to murmur to 
each other that the dear Countess was very— 
well, peculiar. 

Here she had rushed off to see some sick 
child in the middle of her own magnificent ball. 
Last evening—for it was morning now—she 
had absented herself from the drawing-room. 
She had made no apologies, had simply slipped 
away, not to appear again till she came 
gliding down the stairs, silent, wild-eyed, and 
wan as a ghost, And there she stood appa- 
rently deaf and blind to all around her, 
staring down on the dead face of her guest. 
More than peculiar, such conduct seemed 
almost eccentric. 

Tiad there been insanity in the Woodville 
family? marvelled more than one of these 
great ladies, clustered together like a flock of 
bright-plumaged birds. 

An imperative knock. 

Immediately the door was opened. Four 
men filed in—the doctor, the police-inspector, 
and a couple of officers. 

My lady turned on them her emall, white 
face, from which her eyes shone brilliant as 
black diamonds. 

A look of fear—of downright dread—crept 
across her countenance. 

No need to urge her now to leave the spot. 
She shrank from it. She pressed closely to 
the Earl’s side, clutched his hand. 

“Take me away!” she implored, below her 
breath. 


consider, 
critical London 
What might they not think 


stairs. 


Very gently he drew her with him to the 


derer. That shall ‘be my task. I'l! find hin— 
I swear to Heaven I will—if I have to popa 
late Sussex with detectives, and let them swarm 
like rabbits through Silverdale!” 

His wife moved, sat erect. She turned he 
stone-cold face around, up to his. 

“Why should you feel it co incumbent o 
you to—to avenge him? He was nothing te 
you.” 

“He was my guest,” the Earl replied 
quickly, a pained surprise in his voice, “ And 
that title—as you know, Lilian—has alware 
been a sacred claim to men of our race.” 

She sighed wearily, and sank into her former 
| listless attitude, 

She was weak. still, worn out by all this ex- 
citement, Lord Silverdale thought, with a 
‘pang of pity. Poor little thing, he must get 
her to bed and to sleep as quickly as possible. 

He came around, dropped on his knees, bent 
over the little feet encased in the high-heeled 
Spanish slippers. : 

“Hurry, dear; you require some rest. I 
shall be your maid for once,” with a (bright 
and loving smile. Rte, 

He stooped over the pretty, buckled slippers, 
his fingers awkward with haste, with cum 
kindness. 

“Why, Lilian!” He sank back, looked 
blankly at her. “Your feet are wet—quite 
wet. Even your gown—the edge is soaking! 
You were not—surely you were not outdoors 
to-night?” , - 

She did nob speak. He rose, stood frowning 
down upon her. aa 2 

“ Lilian,” very low: and stern lus voice, full 
of the vaguest, wildest dread, “answer me. 
Were you out in the snow to-night? nde 

My Tady rang up. Back to her pale ciecks 
came @ scarlet glow, to her big, dark eyes ® 
The Soaliggt slightest evidence of suspicio® 

e , slg agence 02 Susp 
on his part Sraeab aroused all that wis 
worst, most reckless in her, 

“J weht. gut on the balcony there for @ 
breath of fresh air; the house was — 
And perhaps I did get my fect and my 
wet, Is your lordship’s exaniination ove - 
am-I still adjudged guilty of romantic ae~ 
vheumatic wanderings under the Christmas 
moon?” 


She rang her bell, and struggled with a yaw". 
A painful silence. 1é 
Jane made her sleepy appearance ; ane | 
Earl of Silverdale turned and went, heavy, 
stupidly, broodingly, out of the room 
down the stairs. : 
* ‘ 
Three ! four! five! fe! 
And in Silverdale Castle all was stu: A fer 














They passed on, up out of sight. 


lights burned here and there in the vest B% 
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(fhe fire in the hall had burned down, almost 


mith a desire to give the place the funerval 
aid she considered proper, Mrs, Brown had 
axtinguisbed several of the lamps. 

Sepalchral was the gloom—sepulchral the 
silence. The corners were full of wavering, 
mysterious shaflows. 


‘A few muffled figures clustered near the | 


hearth. Now and then they half turned to 
cast @ nervous glance toward the stark and 
rigid thing which lay in the centre of the hall. 
no the pleasant breakfast-room a good- 
humoured fire crackled with jollity, and the 
amber-shaded lamps burned mellow and 
ight. 
ere congregated half-a.dozen gentlemen— 
Captain Richardson, Mr. O'Donnell, Inspector 
Ward (from Rothlyn), Lionel Curzon, and a 
little roly-poly man who possessed more filthy 
incre than brains, and stammered most 
lamentably. 

There was liqior on the polished mahogany 
table, but they drank little; though they 
smoked and talked a good deal. 

The Earl opened the door—looked in upon 
hem 


“Come ia!” they cried. 

He advanced, a trifle dazed on coming out 
of the dim hall inte the sudden glare. He was 
still in evening dress; indeed, except In- 
spector Ward, who wore his braided fatigue 
uniform, they all were formally and fashion- 
ably clad. 

“E invited myself to remain, Lord Silver- 
dale,” Lionel said. “I knew the inquest would 
pany ae: held early and I would be needed. 
t was hardly worth my while to go home and 
return.” 

“That is right. You know you are always 
welcome. No, thanks, Richardson; I don’t 
care to smoke.” 

And away he wandered again, like an ath- 
letic and unquiet spinit. 

He was back within the hour, and this time 
he sat down and listened to the fluent talk of 
the others. The golden vintage in the cut- 
glass decanters Lad ebbed somewhat. The air 
was thick with cigar smoke. 

But with the coming dawn a messenger was 
Speeding. His kn echoed through the 
house. They looked at each other, sat silent, 
listening. A few moments elapsed, then @ 
servant appeared in the doorway. 

The man addressed the master of the Castle. 

», “The night clerk at Rothlyn to see your 
lordship or Mr. Ward.” © 

“About the murder?” 

“Yes, ae lordship.” 

“Tell him to come in.” 

The servant disappeared. 
Young Curzon a his cheroot into the 
2 swung around with his back to the 


The newcomer tiptoed down the passage, 
presented” an alert face to the gentlemen in 
the breakfast-room. He thad never gained 
entrance to the @astle before. The im nee 
of the present, occasion quite thrilled him. 

The 
one leg over the other, 

Come: in,” he commanded, “and shut the 


door | r : 

Timidly the st crossed ‘the sacred 
threshold, softly the closed the heavy door, 
Ht ae stood before the Earl and his 

8. 
ei my man, what do you know? Speak 
_He made an effort to do so, but between ex- 
Citement, importance, and awe of the exalted 
company in which he. found himself, his teeth 
chattered and his werds were inaudible. 


Pr you drank?” dethanded his lordship; 


y- ' 
Lionel burst ont Ja i 
he could not help it. uching. healed 
Hold on, Silverdale! Can't you see the 
ee devil ig beastly sober? That is what's 
© matter with him, Half-frozen, too, I'll 
» from his cold ride. Here, Mr. Tele 


rl pushed his chair around, threw | 


grapher~-that name will do as well as any, | 


you éan talk without knocking your tecth out.” 
He poured out half a goblet of liquor, handed 
it the man, | 


2 to the friendly, handsome young {face | 
above, grasped the proffered glass, and briskly | 
disposed of the contents. - 

* Well?” queried Richardson. | 

They were ali Jooking intentls 
| him. 

The man choked over the final swallow in 
his eagerness to reply. 

“Just this, gentleman: JT waa sitting in the 
station, this evening, when a genticman came 
in. He shook the snow off and came up to 
the window. Then I saw it was one of your 
lordship’s visitors—Sir Geoffrey Damyn.” 

“Yes—go on!” 

“He took up a blank form, wrote a mes- 
age" 

“A telegraphic 
O'Donnell. 

“Yes, sir. About as quickly as he had writ- | 
ten it he tore it up. e thought a minute, | 
then took another sheet and wrote again. ‘This | 
he held out to me. I was just taking it when | 
he drow it back. Seemed as if he couldn't | 
make up his mind to let it go. ‘Second | 
thoughts are best. I won’t send it,’ he said. | 
He gave me a couple of cigars, buttoned up | 
his coat, and went out. A few hours ago, when | 
a servant from the Castle came in to send a | 
telegram to London, he told me about the 
| murder. ‘Why,’ I cried, ‘that very gentle 
| man was here to-night!’ We roused the | 

station-master. He said: ‘Go up to the Castle | 
| and tell the Earl just when Sir Geoffrey was | 
| here. The testimony may be some clue.’ So I | 
came.” 

There was a, disappointed silence. | 
“Ts that all you know?” questioned the 
Earl. | 
“Yes, sir—unless that the second draft he | 

] 


earnestly at | 


despatch?” asked Mr. 





wrote I think you can find.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Careless like, not seeming to think of what | 
he was doing, he stuffed the slip into his | 


“Ah! Well, you had better remain at the | 
Castle till after the inquest. Just touch that | 
bell, Bariston. Thanks!” | 

And .when the servant responded, Lord 
Silverdale commended the visitor from Rotblyn | 
to Mrs. Brown’s care, and, “ Mr. Telegrapher,” 
a@ Lionel had called him, was escorted away. 

“D-dawn, I de-clare,” cried Bariston. 

He was an undersized, wiry, little old man, 
with a skin like crumpled parchment, a pair 
of beady, black eyes, a mouthful of brilliant, 
bought teeth, and the tenderly-nurtured con- 
viction that he was an unappreciated poet. 

Sure enough, between the half-drawn hang- 
ings a thin spear of light was forcing its way. 

ionel stretched Himself sleepily. 

“T believe I'll go to the library and lie down 
for an hour.” 

And he lounged away. 

Soon the Ear! followed him. 

“Nice boy, rzon,” commented Mr. 
O'Donnell. “He seemed a good deal cut up 
to-night.” 4 

Captain Richardson nodded curtly. 

“No wonder. He and Damyn had been at 
daggers drawn. To have their enmity so 

lly and suddenly ended was rather— 
well, rather creepy.” 

“T didn’t know they were bad friends,” put 
in Bariston. ‘“ What was the row?” 

Captain Richardson laughed and stroked his 

moustache. 

“ What ee is the row?” he counter- 
questioned. “A bis of rivalry, I fancy. Our 
host has a fair “daughter. running of 
ee and Curzon seemed about neck-and- 
neck.” ps 

“Ah!” exclaiiéd Bariston, comprehen- 
sively. “And they q-quarrelled about her?” 

“Well, rather. ly Iva——” 











Mr. O'Donnell rose. 


: valiant captain, with a laugh. 
The latter seat a quavering, groteful smile | fogey notions you have, O'Donnell!” 


at his hat brim, ducked his 


shoved deep in his pocket; 
| someone would appear and wrest forcibly his 
treasure from him. 


door. 
had never dreamed. 


“TI don’t think it is the very best of taste to 


won't it?—put this uader your waistcoat, and | discuss her affairs so freely,” he said, his fine 
old face full of indignation. 


“Oh, .confound it!” expostulated the 


“What old- 


“ Perhaps so,” assented O'Donnell. 
He put his hands behind him and walked out 


of the room. 


The Earl had gone, upstairs, looked in on 


his sleeping wife, and come down again, when 
he heard a fambling at the knocker. 


He strode to the door, opened it 
An uncouth lad in tan-coloured corduroy 


clothes, an enveloping muffler, top-boots and 
battered felt hat, stood just without. 


“JT want to see the Earl 
“Well, Iam he. What is it7” 

The boy glanced up, made a respectful grab 
lordship a bow. 
“T found somethin’.” 

“ Where? ” 

“Where the genelman was killed.” 

He glanced furtively around, One hand was 
He seemed afraid 


The Earl was generous—-ihought nothing of 


giving a chap « crown, 


If he could only see him alone—give him 


his prize unknown to the policeman, who could 
insist on his surrendering it 
might not his lordship hand him a good sum 
for his trouble—maybe half-a-sovereign? 


he supposed— 


And here the Earl himself had opened the 
Of such possible good luck as this he 


Lord Silverdale held the door ajar. 

“Come in, my boy!” 

A clue—perhaps an important one! 

With his round eyes glaring in fear and fas- 


cination at the impromptu bier in the middle of 
the great hall, the fellow skulked along behind 
the 3 


arl’s broad back. 
They reached thé library, went in. 
His lordship closed the door. On the hearth 


two high pedestal lamps were burning. 


The long, lofty, book-walled, shining- 


floored, leopard-rugged, luxurious room! The 
boy was quite dazed ‘by the 


andeur of it all. 
The Earl turned impatiently, 

“Well, let me see it!” 
The boy tugged at the precious possession 


in his coat pocket, went through a series of 
acrobatic 
revolver! 


contortions; finally produced—a 


An oath escaped the Earl's lips. 


A clue! He had hoped for a clue. Why, 


this would prove a world of evidence. 


One swift stride; he snatched the weapon, 


| held it so that the light fell on it fully. 


An old-fashioned, clumsy revolver, with the 


initials “R.G.” rudely scratched upon it—one 
chamber empty ! 


He fell back, clutching it, staring at it, one 


hand pressed to his head, his blue eyes blaz- 
ing with a stunned, a worldless horror, 


“Merciful heaven!” he cried. 

And the ery was a prayer for pity, 
CHAPTER XXXI. 

Not a sound save the ticking of the tall 


Egyptian clock on the mantel. 


The Earl stood staring at the weapon he 


held ; the boy stood gaping at the Earl. 


He knew it-—oh, good heaven! how horrib! 


well he knew it!—this was the secret whic 
had lain locked in her cabinet drawer. It 
was this she had pressed to her lips—and 
kissed. 


The curious construction of the weapon, its 


antique workmanship and inferior mechanism 
—he had noticed them all before. 


And now it was discovered on the spot where 


a man had been slain—the man between whom 
and his wife he had fancied existed some secret 
—had so fancied till within the last twenty- 
four hours. By the bedside of a dying child all 
his dark doubts had been dispelled, 
and menace him again with tenfold the torture, 
tenfold the mystery! 


to rise 
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He had missed her during the afternoon of 
Christmas Day. Iva had sent Lionel to seek 
her. Sir Geoffrey Damyn had come down by 
her side. 

That night she had vanished, to reappear 
some hours later so strangely white, so brood- 
ingly silent, and she had Can so unusually 
gay all the evening. Her velvet gown was 
draggled, her slippers wet through, and now 
here was the revolver she had possessed found 
—Oh, heaven! it was horrible! 

With all his strength he endeavoured to 
control himself, turn to the boy, speak 
calmly. 

“Tell me the exact spot where you found 
this?” 

“ About balf-way down the avenue, your 
lordship—way in under the oaks.” 

“In the snow?” 

“The snow had drifted off it. 
thin’ a-shinin’, and’ 1 picks it up.” 

Wait.” 

His lordship crossed the room to where 
stood his own massive, brass-clamped desk 
of black oak, wherein he kept his business 
papers. 

He unlocked a drawer, deposited the weapon 
within the tray revealed, closed and re-clicked 
the key. 

He turned on his heel, 


IT see some- 


ad, 

Through one half-curtained window the dawn 
was grinning ghastily. The grey glimmer 
mingled drearily with the lamplight. And both 
touched the pallid and troubled face of the Earl 
of Silverdale. 

“Listen, my lad. You did right to bring that 
to me. Does anyone know you found it?” 
— boy shook his shaggy head emphatic- 
“ What is your name?” 

“Rick Pollen, your lordship.” 

“Well, Rick Pollen, remember this—no one 
must know!” 

The young chap stared stupidly at him. 

“Oan’t you hear? Can’t you understand?” 
his lordship cried, sharply. “ You are not to 
tell anyone about what you found. Yon are 
to keep your tongue still. Surely you can do 
that—for money!” 

For money! Oh, the magic of the one 
word! The dull eyes were instantly illumined 
by a ray of intelligence. 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 

“What would you do if I were to give you 
ten pounds!” 

Ten pounds! And he had never had ten 
shillings—-never in all his life. The possi- 
bility of attaining such wealth fairly took his 
breath away. 

He had wildly hoped his reward might be 
half a sovereign; but—ten pounds! 

“Td buy a red coat, like the quality wear 
to the meet, an’ a gold watch an’ a ring, an’ a 
game bulldog an’——” 

: sy met — if I were~—mind, I don’t say 
will—if I were to give you twenty pounds— 
what then?” siti hol 

The boy looked squarely up at him. exvlt- 
ance of longing anticipation brightening his 
carrotty countenance. ; 

“Td go to America!” he said. 

He would. His lordship drew a long breath. 
That was the reply he had been striving to 
elicit. From the instant he had heard the 
name of his visitor he 
duce him to make this proposal. 


The two elder Pollen boys—their father was 


a tenant of the Earl—had gone across th 
Atlantic a year before to soak their pean . 

But what was he about to do? He hesitated. 
Was there not some such phrase as compound. 
ing a felony, which might be applied in this 
case? Would he not be guilty of complicity 
if he were to tamper with a witness, endeavour 
£0 to screen the real ? 

> shook as on chilled. 

No matter; she must be screened—s 
be saved. She was his wife. Right Pray das 
he would shield, defend her—take al] chances, 
run all risks. ‘ 





came back to the | 





had been trying to in- 
\ 





“ Now hear me.” 

He brought his white and sinewy hand 
down on the corduroy shoulder before him 
with a force which swayed the boy backward, 
a grip which held him like clasping steel. 

“Tl give you fifty pounds—fifty poands,” 
he repeated, “if you get out of Rothlyn—out 
of England—within the week, without telling 
a single soul about the thing you found. Wil 
you do it?” 

His listener showed all his glistening teeth. 

“Yes, you lardship!” ecstatically. 

He was an ignorant cub. Anything the 
Earl said he was to do was sure to be right— 
anyone so tall and strong and splendid as the 
Earl—anyone dressed so grandly, omen this 
castle—could not possibly be wrong. If his 
lordship were to command -him to walk to 
London he would have obediently trudged off. 

And now, whon he said “go to America,” 
the dream of his life, “and I will give you 
fifty pounds ”—a fortune ! all just to keep his 
mouth shut—great jiminy ! what luck’! 

Lord Silverdale bent the boy backward still 
more with that powerful hand of his, looked 
sternly down at his face. | 

“Don’t chatter; don’t let anyone induce 
you to talk. Don’t drink, or you might blab ; 
and if you were to do that——” 

He did not conclude; there was no need to 
do so. The youngest son of Sam Pollen was 
evidently impressed by a vision of most ter- 
rible consequences were he to break his word. 

“No, your lordship, I won't. An’ Pll go 
right away to John an’ Luke. An’ I wont 
ever tell—hope to die if I do!” 

Lord Silverdale smiled—a grim, sad smile. 
No oath could be more binding on the boy 
than his own solemn promise—that he knew. 

He went straight to his desk, took out a 
roll of notes, counted them, brought them back 
to the hearth, gave them to Rick, with a few 
final words of caution. 

He went with him into the hall, past the 





bier to the doar, then hurried back and up 
the stairs. 

And from the lounge in the alcove off ihe 
library, where the Karl had sab unseen on 
Christmas Eve, Lionel Curzon rose, dark 
browed, aghast, his very heart like lead within 
him. p \ a : 

A dull, gloomy, dun-colotred winter moyn- 
ing—in the air a softness predicting a generul 
thaw. A day with a sadness in it—a sob iy 
it; but at Silverdale Castle life went on with 
a good deal of its ordinary tranquil flow. 

Breakfast, it is true, had been a rathey 
dreary and disjointed affair. The inmates had 
sauntered down by twos and threes, and drank 
their coffee, and glanced through their mai! 
mn rather silent fashion. 

Now and then they asked one another for 
developments. There were none. The only 


\person apparently porsessed of an appetite was 


Mrs. Vere. 

At the brisk tattoo of her knife and fork the 
fourth of a grouse took wings; the muflins 
rose—above the triple ledge of that comfort- 
able chin ; the buttered toast disappeared with 
a lightning-like rapidity which would have 
made Hermann wink. 

Little Mr. Bariston sat and gazed at ber 
with awe—with absolute envy. 

Detecting that questioning look, she pounced 
upon him. 

“ Well?” 

He jumped. 

“TI di-didn't say anything!” he ful- 
tered. 

She gave a disdainful sniff, and helped her- 
self to part of an omelet. 

Had he offended her? he wondered. He 
would not do so wilfully. It would be a grest 
deal of enmity to occur—two hundred pounds’ 
worth! 

“ J—I was just w-wishing I c-could en-enjoy 
—my bre-breakfast av y-you do!” 
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“ Perhaps you would,” she responded, tartly, 
«if you didn't enjoy your supper so much. 

« {| d-don’t understand——-" 

She nodded till all her little curls were 
a ves, you do! When Paul Theophilus 
only wanted a glass of ice-water for b ast, 
jin a dark and thrilling whisper>-“I 
always went and looked at the decanter ! bs 

What a ierrible old lady! Poor Mr. Baris. 
ton's sparse locks bristled up around the baid 

t on his crown. 
ts My d-dear madam, I h-hope you d-don't 

-mean to infer-——~” 

7 Here a servant brought in a plate of break- 

fact cakes, hot, crisp, and tempting. In truth, 
sop to Cerberus. 4 : 

: She just took time to blink benignantly a+ 

€ae nervous little old gentleman opposite, say 

blandly, “Oh, of course not!” and then—ah 

me. for the little brown cakes! ! 

The door — Into the pretty brealfast- 

yom came Lady Iva. : ; 
° Me: peslsien bebe with an air of relief and 
ereeted her cordially. He would take good 
care never to find himself alone again with that 
awful old Jady in the high head-dress—never ! 

“Where is Lilian?” demanded Mrs. Vere. 

Iva, busying herself with a tray, turned to 
answer. 

“She does not feel strong enough to come 
down. I am going to send her a cup of tea. 

And when hm had drank her own she went 
over to the hearth, knelt on the great Persian 
rug, held out her hands to the blaze. 

"Modened once more to the mercies of Mrs. 
Vere, Mr. Bariston made a cowardly retreat 

The widow of Paul took her way to the 
morning-room. 

Deftly the servants came and went. Onoe 
more in the room reigned order—silence. The 
minutes passed slowly—laggingly. But still 
the Earl's daughter lingered there. 

She hated to leave the apartment, go out 
into the hall. When she had passed through, 
half-an-hour ago, were they not carrying the 
corpse into the library, where the inquest was 
to be held? She must remain here till that 
task was ended. ° 

With all the shrinking of a young, -an ua- 
tried spirit, she dreaded contact with the 
monster death. 

Some one softly turned the handle, came in. 
Then he paused at sight of her—would have 
retreated—but she turned and saw him. 

His heart gave one great throb as reluctantly 
he came forward. Reluctantly, because con- 
flicting emotions mastered him. His discovery 
of the murder the previous evening, the con- 
versation overheard at dawn had dismayed 
even his staunch young soul, 

That keen, womanly intuition of hers com- 
prehended at half a glance his perplexity— 
hesitation. 

Neither spoke—not even a good-morning. 
He came over to the mantel, stood sae 
against it, looking down upon her as she h 


koelt, half leaned — a big leathern chair. 
er 


She had put on simplest gown—a dull, 
soft, clinging Istreless black. eliciously it 
wt off the blush-rose tint of her skin, the 
tawny gold of her braided hair. 

It seemed to him afterward his vision, his 
perception must have been very acute that 
hour, so distinetly he remembered how per- 
teotly the dusky dress fitted the lissome, 
supple young figure, and how snowy were the 
slender strips of linen at wrists and throat. 

“ A terrible affair!" 

“Yes.” 

And then for 
wr —. 

, Uravely, very gravely, half sadly, the bril- 
_ Town eyes above her were bent upon 


PA. pose child! How little she suspected 


The Earl thought it ie hidd: - 
Tevealed, But © pate agpeny gi otagte a ‘thing 


elways came out—always. 
Proud, s0 intensely and 1 beautifully proud of 


a while again they 





that grand old name, home, race of hers. | place of the Countess | 


How would she ever bear it? 


—this gentle, pure, yet spirited and impe- 
rious love of his. If he only dare prepare her. 
But, no, it might never come out! 
grew aervous under that prolonged 
reverie, that dreamy gaze. 
Was it altogether the heat of the fire which 


turned the delicate pink of her cheeks to the | 


crimson of clover? 

“Lady Iva, do you think, if you were to 
discover something almost incredibly horrify- 
ing, you could bear it?” 

There, it was said at last ! 

She lifted to his her great violet eyes, wide 
and wondering as those of a child. 


Was this the speech, the cogitation of which | 


had kept him silent, distrait, so long? 


“Tt has already happened. Poor Sir Geoffrey 


“Yes, yes,” he interrupted, hurriedly. “ But 


would you think?” 


he felt a mad desire to probe her loyalty to the 
quick. 

She rose, And now for the first time she 
noticed that he still wore his evening suit, 
though his fur-trimmed overcoat was buttoned 
above it. 

A queer question ! 
which had last night occurred at Silverdale, 
aroused queer thoughts 

“I would think,” deliberately, “there was a 


mistake.” 


“But,” leaning eagerly forward, “if you 
were persuaded there had been no mistake—if 
all things pointed, all clues attached, to one 
guilty person—one who 
heart—what then?” 


| og 
| There was absolutely 


bad a place in your | 
| fallen to the floor. 


Was it not cruel 


Ghe was fond, too, of h fie aude | gashing thus for a hidden truth in a girl's 
» too, of her young step-mother | 


heart? = What right had he to turn mental 


| Vivisectionist? 


“Someone I cared for,” slowly—“do you 
mean someone I loved?” 

There was no faintest trace of coquetry in 
the clear eyes she lifted frankly 

* Fes.” 

How fair she looked in that sombre gown, 
her soft cheeks so charmingly rosy, her head 
held so prettily and so proudly, her curling- 


| fringed eyes s ining like purple-biue stary— 
| how very, very lovely | 


“Why, then, I would-—” 

The door was thrown hastily open. 

“Come, Curzon!” cried Mr. (©'Donnell’s 
voice. “A thousand pardons, Lady {va, but 


| the inquest has begun, and they want this 
“Something horrifying?” she repeated. | 


boy’s testimony. Come !” 
With a murmured apology, a regretful glance 


| and smile, far more reluctantly than he had 
| entered the room, Lionel left it. 

suppose someone you knew, someone you cared | 
for, was suspected of having killed him, what, | 


He followed Mr. O'Donnell down the hall 
into the library. The vast apartment was 


| half-filled, 
Now that he had opened the subject at all, | 


There were assembled the gentlem: n guests 
of the Earl of Silverdale, the f 


l@ coroner irom 


| Rothlyn, fairly swelling with pomposity, the 
|sworn jury, all enormously 


consequential 
There, too, was the master of the Castle, 


| looking worn, handsome and haughty as some 
| feudal baron of the oldest days. 
But then the tragedy | 


The doors were closed, the formal inquiry 
commenced. 


Doctor Cullen examined the wound. Tha 


| shot had entered behind the ear, had ranged 


upward, coming ont through the temple. 
no mark of powder, 
no slightest evidence to show the deadly deed 
had been self-comuntted. But what was this? 

With @ little clinking rettle something had 
It had dropped from the 


Unconsciously he had put himself in the | clothing of the corpse. 





A Wonderful Healer.—For Ciilblains and Chapped Hands. 
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Combines with the properties of an ordinary Ointment, 
the powerful antiseptic and healing virtues of Carbolic Acid. 
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It allays irritation and stimulates a healthy action cf the skin 
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The painfully-excited group assembled clus- 
tered together to behold the trinket—a curious 
little trifle—a cat’seye set im a swivel of 
Roman gold “ 


Instantly, Lionel Curzon, catching sight of | 


started forward. 
“Tt is mine!” he cried. 
“Yours!” 
Gravely the coroner and the jury regarded 


The young fellow’s own associates evinced 
no astonishment. ‘The bauble was to them 
familiar. Lionel had always worn it on his 
watch-chain. 

Now he opened his great-coat, showed his 
broken watch-guard, 

“T had not roissed it. It must have caught 
in his vest and pulled off when I stooped over 
him to seek for @ sign oi life.” 

The coroner lifted his hand reprovingly. 

“We will take your evidence in due time, 
Mr. Curzon.” 

The proceedings continued. But the first 
sonsation was as nothing to the second. 

Clutched in the tight-shut, rigid fingers of 
the dead man were a few short black bairs! 

There had been « struggle then—perhaps for 


possession of the weapon—at all events a: 


struggle. 

Colder, whiter, sterner, grew the face of the 
Earl of Silverdale. 

Once only that chained repose of his broke 
bounds. 


It was when the telegram the deceased had | 


written and failed to send was produced. 


Addressed to a well-known London lawyer, it | 


ran as follows :— 

“Come down as soon as possible, bringing 
with you copy of papers relating to my mar- 
riage with Marguerite Woodville. 

(Signed) “Grorrrery Dawyy.” 

A hoarse murmur wprose. Married! He had 
been married, then! They bad never fancied 
any such possibility. 

« The coroner sniffed. 
important clue. 

The first step must be to find the wife in 
question. 

The master of Silverdale stepped forward, 
raised his hand. 

Explanation was necessary. 

“Gentlemen, no search for the wife of Sir 
Geoffrey would produce her. She is dead!” 

They—particularly the Rothlynites—listened 
hungrily. 

re. amie Woodville was the sister of my 
wife, the Countess of Silverdale. con- 
tracted a secret marriage with Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn. They parted. She died last Septem- 
her. Lately family complications, my wife’s 
doubt as to the legality of the ceremony, made 
proo’ desirable. For this proof was the 
despatch indited.” 

There was no startling sensation, after all, 
They were quite disappointed, that excited 


Clearly here was an 


baker’s dozen of country folks, to whom the | 


taapets was pleasant and exhilarating as cakes 
end ale. 


It was not often such a mysterious breeze 
came ruffling the leaves of their trim, com- 
passed, commonplace lives. 

There ensued much discussion, statement, 
contradiction, deduction ; but Lionel heard none 
of it. He had given his evidence and retired— 
almost out of hearing. 

Her sister had been Damyn’s wife! 

But why had the Countess cried out, “If you 
do, I will kill you”? 

Do what? 

Assyredly there was some motive behind of 
that awful crime. 

The group at the other end of the room 
glanced now and then, ‘still more frequently, at 
= aan young fellow so lost in heavy 
thought. 

He-did not notice them. He had eyes only 
for the silent, brown-bearded man, with that 
fever of repression illuminating his features 
like inward flame. 

He knew the truth; he loved her. His 











bride a murderess ! 
pompous prosing must be to him! 


And yet he need not cherish such agonising 


fear. Surely, surely they would never eus- 
pect her! 
So he pondered, lounging apart from the 


others, hearing dully without heeding all their 


low-voiced talk. 
When the jury retired he did not move; 
still stood so, wrapped in a sorrowful reverie. 
Poor Silverdale! It was really hard luck. 
Even if they never get an inkling of the 
truth, if it lay buried for ever in Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn’s grave, would hot the bitterness of 


disillusion, of dishonour, be from this day out 


his everlasting portion? 

Alone he stood there thinking it over, his 
handsome young face, which was gentle as a 
woman's for all its bravery, its dashing, manly 
beauty, just now full of pathos, of sweet and 
Sensitive sadness. 


He did not notice the jury filing back as he | 


stood with far-away gaze by a porphyry 
pillar—did not listen to the question asked. 

But he heard—clear, ringing, startlingly, 
frightfully dixtinct—the words of the. ver- 
dict :— 

“We find that the deceased, Sir-Geeffrey 
Damyn, came to his death by a revolver in 
the hands of some person unknown, but re 
commend that Lionel Curzon be detained on 
suspicion.” 

Now he wus no longer dreamful, now he was 


| alert, excited ! 


To detain him—Lionel Curzon! They 
talked of holding him for the murder of Sir 
Geoffrey Damyn! Oh, it was absurd, pre 
posterous ! 

He flung back his dark head, sent an indig- 
nant glance circling around. Friendly faces 
met his gaze—faces, too, with condemnation 
in their very air of evasion. 

Impetuously he turned to the Earl. 

“Do you thear what they are saying?” he 
cried. 

The furious, resonant young voice, the in- 
dignant young face! They touched Lord 
Silverdale -to the heart. 

One long, sad look he gave the accused 
man. But he was silent. 

Instantly Lionel .recollected—comprehended. 

He aust not look to the Earl to clear him. 
To any other—oh, not to the Earl! 

He bowed his head; not a word. The 
action, freighted with submission, with grave 
politeness and surrender, was all-sufficient. 

Some routine matters were transacted, then 
gradually the enowd thinned ont, and Lionel 
found himself alone with Mr. O'Donnell. 

Impulsively he turned to him. 

“Will you tell. me, Mr. O'Donnell, can- 
didly, what makes them suspect me?” 

Very troubled grew the rosy face of the old 
Irishman 

“ My dear boy—forgive me, but why should 
they mot? I don’t believe you heard one 
word of the evidence.” 

He gave a short Jaugh. 

“T dent believe I did.” 

“Here you had quarrelled with Damyn the 
day before Christmas. You were supposed to 
be rivals, yowtwo. You had even gone so far 
as to use threatening words to him.” 
tbe 
“ You ! ” 

“TI never did!” 

“You forget,” the old gentleman interposed, 
gently. “The time when all you young folks 
were decorating the library—you had some 
sort of a jealous dispute.” 

Curzon’s fine eyes flashed fire. 

So her name was to be dragged into this 
moot wretched business, was it? 

“What did I say?” 

“Something about giving him a reply the 
following day which you hoped he would 
relish.” 





What slow torture all this 








or 
ees 


Sure enough, he had said that. But he had 
meant it in a very different sense from that jn, 
which it. was taken. 

a go on.” 

There was a burni low in the s 
dusk cheeks, vr » ae 

“He left the house, promising to reiyry 
about half-past ten. About thet hour you in 
sisted on leaving. You bring back news of 
his death. Caught in his coat is your cat's. 
eye—torn from your watch-chain. Tight in 
his fingers are grasped some hairs, the colour 
and length of yours. Don’t ask me to say 
any more, Curzon! Faith and it’s not myself 
would have answered you so much were it not 
that I knew you asked me to do so as a friend,” 

Lionel caught the outstretched hand, wrung 
it heartily. 

“I did 60 ask you, and I thank you,” he 
said. 

As for the Earl, with one wild, faint hope 
animating him, he had hurried out of the 
library,.up the stairway. If he had only been 
mistaken as to the identity of the revolver he 
had purchased from Rick Pollen! If it were 
only one like that other. 

But,.no. . The boudoir was empty when he 
reached it ; he hastened to the cabinet, touched 
the spring. Just as he feared—the revolver 


was gone. 


And Lionel Curzon, as fine, as frank, as 
noble a young fellow'as lived in all England, 
was sancttel of the crime his (Lord Silver- 
dale’s) wife bad committed, 

That was.the case ina nutshell. And it 
was driving him mad. 

He flung owt of the room, down the stairs 
donned coat and cap, and was out of the 
house—-all in @ tearing hurry. 

He was stifling in there, under the same 
roof with her. He must get out--away, any 
where. Down the avenue he hurried, on and 


on. 

Suddenly he paused. Here, just about here, 
the tragedy must haye occurred. The swi!- 
ing snow had, of course, blotted out all evi- 
dence of a struggle, hidden even the blocd- 
stains which might otherwise be visible. 

The place was trampled. A good many 
morbid sightseers had n there until the 
Earl had-erdered that the demesne gates k 
kept locked. . 

With bowed head, his hands thrust deep in 
his overcoat pockets, up and down for the 
distance of twentv yards, and under the oaks 
and out again, his lordship wandered. 

Was he looking for a clue? Could there 
possibly be anything he hoped to find? 

He did not know himself. He only knew 
that he feit old, disgraced, heartbroken, and 
that the road before him was so stcep, 8 
jagged, he almost wished with Hamlet that 
the Almighty had not fixed his canop 


~*gainst self-slaughter.” 


To let Lionel, innocént as he knew him 
be, be taken to prison? or to tell the truth 
and save him? But in that case Lilian, 5is 
wife—— a. 

There he stopped, There it seemed all} 
plans, all his cogitations began and ended. 
He could think no farther than that-—abs¢ 
lutely could not face the possibility beyor 

Mechanically he stooped and picked up ® 
tiny object which had caught his eye. Quits 
casually, quite carelessly he glanced at 1. 

A flower—a little, faded, crumpled thing. 
which someone had dropped here—a faded 
red rose. 

A red rose! ; 

He crushed it in his-hand as though it hod 
stung him. His heart gave one great, sicken 
ing leap. ti 

A red rose! and Heaven knows he needee 
no further confirmation! She had worn ree 
roses at her breast last night ! 


(To be continued next week.) 
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a 
Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
waders at any time. 
. All letters con give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


Anxious Fenetna.—Rest satisfied with the 
assurance of love, and in a comparatively short 
time he will doubtless propose marriage. 

Betwpa.—It depends altogether on their 
former relations, or terms of intimacy, the time, 
the hour, and ttle circumstances, whether 
voung ladies should invite their male escorts 
who Sens accompanied them from church or 
elsewhere to enter the house. No special rule, 
therefore, can be laid down, as it would not be 
applicable in every case. 

LintAn.—Unless on very intimate terms with 
a member of the sterner sex, a lady should not 
ask for or exchange photo hs with him. This 
degree of intimacy cannot be reached in one 
year’s acquaintance. He will doubtless manage 
to exist during the absence of both yourself and 
photograph, the mental picture being sufficient 
to continually remind him of you. 

Tyrist.—A lady so thoroughly aes as 
yourself should find but little difficulty in get- 
ting a position as @ confidential clerk or amanu- 
ensis, as your knowledge of typewriting and 
shorthand would serve as a first-class recom- 
mendation. I could not, however, recommend 
you to a firm in London or any other ~~ 
Doubtless some of your friends would be only 
too happy to secure you such a eer if they 
were made acquainted with the facts. 


Oscar.—The term perpetual motion means 
an engine which, without any supply of power 
from without, cannot only maintain its own 
motion for ever, or ag-long as ite machinery 
lasts, but can also be applied to drive ma- 
chinery, and therefore to do external work. In 
other words, it means a device for creating 
power or energy without corresponding expendi- 
ture of energy. This is an absolute impossi- 
bility, aithough from the earliest days scientists 
and inventors have endeavoured to prove 
otherwise. 


Canrtess M.—Horseshoes have for years 
been the subject of a very curions superstition, 
the belief being that they are a protection 
against evil spirits and witches, preventin 
them from passing the thresholds at whic 
they are nailed. It is stated that in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century most of the 
houses of the west end of London were thus 
protected. 


Mrva.—I do not think that I can say any- 
thing to lessen your piness. Your case 
is one of those sad and unfortunate ones that 
nothing but time and the chastening of the 
deepest principles and affections can remedy. 
{t would be better to let your husband alone 
than to talk to him about the matter which 
causes you so much unhappiness. Do your 
own duties as lovingly as you can, and leaye 
the results to Prowilanee. 

Brst May.~Of course you know that the 
bridegroom usually provides the wedding-ring 
and the bridal bouquet. The bouquets for the 
bridesmaids are frequently the gift of the bride- 
xroom, and should be sent to them on the morn- 
ing of the wedding-day. He ‘s also expected 
to make a present to each bridesmaid. The 
bridegroom should provide the carriage to 
convey himself and his bride from the church to 
the house, and again from the house to the 
railway station. The bridegroom stands at the 
bride's right hand during the-ceremony. And 
at the breakfast or luncheon afterwards, when 
the health of the bride and bri is pro- 
posed, he shonld return thanks, and then 
om the aoa of the bridesmaids. The 

generally pays all fees to the clergyman, 
clerk, etc., on behalf of the bridegroom, which 


48 arranged beforehand. 





Lizztz.-—-You are a pretty little girl enough, 
and are young enough to wait till “somebody 
comes to woo.” Let ‘him be offended. You 
were quite right, and in his own mind he 
thought all the nfore of you. 

Frve Srars.—If the lady’s parents object to 
the match you should endeavour to point out 
to them your ability to care for her in a style 
becoming her present station in life. In these 
efforts you cah be ably seconded by the one you 
s0 ardently desire to make your life partner. 

Wiip Irisa Grrat.—No wonder the parents 
of the young girl objected to her queer antics. 
It igs simply preposterous toy think that any 
father or mother would allow a mere child to 





associate with a man maty years her senior, 
and they should see to it that if mild means 
will not produce the desired result much 
harsher methods are adopted, 


Maxim.--Plain gingerbread: ilb. of flour, 
Ub. treacle, 4lb. butter, 2 t#aspoonfuls ground 
ginger, ditto of carraway seeds, half a tea- 
spoonful of carbenate of soda, and a small piece 
of candied peel. Mix flonr, ginger, soda, and 
peel together dry. Melt the treacle and butter 
in @ saucepan; when melted, stir quickly into 
the dry ingredients, put in a buttered tin, and 
bake in a not too hot oven. 

Marre.—You must not expect to get your 
brass fender bright all at once after it has 
been neglected so long. A little oxalie acid 
will remove the worst of the stains and then 
you can polish it up with any good metal 
polish. A little sweet oil rubbed on metal 
will prevent ifg rusting quickly. The small 
holes in furniture are made by a tiny worm 
and are very difficult to remove. If you apply 
a drop of linseed oil on the burnt end of a 
match to the hole the worm will fall aut. 

Burnt-Corx.—For using up cold sprats, the 
two following recipes are well worth trying : — 
No. 1.—Sprat Pie: Mince the cold sprats (after 
pole geend + of ap skin and back bones), 
and mix them with cho arsley, tr, 
salt, a little butter, and oie etna te ana 
them. Lay in a.pic-dish, and fill it up with 
mashed potatoes. Bako in the oven for an 
hour. Sprat Croquettes : Free the cooked sprats 
from skin and bone. avyour according to 
taste ; add their we'ght in cold potatoes, wash 
and mix until quite smooth, make into round 
balls, cover with flour, and fry in boiling fat 
until browned. 

Frances.—In cases of prolonged ill-health, 
when the hair thias with great rapidity, it is 
advisable to have it cut quite short, treating 
the scalp meanwhile with some tonic lotion. 
Poss:bly, ver, you may object to having 
your hair cut short—many ladies do—in which 
case you can only apply a drying lotion daily, 
which I hope will improve the state of your 
hair. The preparation I would recommend to 
you is composed as follows: —Essential oil of 
almonds, 1 fiuid drachm; 0'] of cassia, half a 
fluid drachm; essence of musk, half a fluid 
drachm ; rectified spirit, 24 ounces. Mix, and 
add gradually, distilled water 16 ounces, dis- 
solved gum arabic 1 ounce. 

Naipa.—Vegetable marrow preserve is not 
at all tedious to make. The following is a 
very simple recipe :—Peel some good marrows, 
and take out the seeds». Out the vegetables in 
pieces of the size of a small walnut, boil them 
with their weight of sugar (good preserving) 
till the» pieces, which should be shapely, are 
transparent. Use no water. Flavour with 
lemon or fines, or both, as preferred. You 
may also like to know how to preserve a vege- 
table marrow with ginger. This is a very good 
recipe: —Cut the marrow into strips, remove 
the pulp and seeds, weigh them, and to each 
pound of marrow allow one pound of lum 
sugar. Lay the marrow and sugar in a pan all 
night; add to every five pounds of marrow 
two ounces of ginger cut into pieces, and three 
lemons, the thin peel cut into small strips, and 
the juice squeezed and strained; put into a 
— pap, and boil very gently for four 





. Take care not to let it boil fast, or it 
“will crystall‘se. ' 


a ow ae neti 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


| BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 











DONT COUCH 4, 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
EASILY CURE 

THE WORST COUGH. 


ne gives relief. An increasing 
sale of over 80 years is a certain 
test of their value, Sold in 134d, 
tins everywhere, 


JEAK 
EYES 


that quickly tire, cannot bear 

bright light, and both look and 

feel sore, arecured by SINGLE- 
TON’S EYE OINTMENT. This mar- 
vellous remedy has 300 years’ reputation 
and is sold by all chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2s. each. If kept 
by you it will not lose its healing virtues. 
Send to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Rd., London, for the little book ‘* How to 
Preserve the Eyesight.” This should be 
seen by all who suffer from any eye trouble. 


































Diserminator.—You ask my opinion about 
three writers whose style and merits are vei 
diverse. What do I think of Lord Byron, 

Roe, and Charlotte Bronté’ Byron’s 
poetry is no longer the. fashion, but it is un- 
excelled in fervour, ease, flow of language, 
and energy and grace of expression. Roe is 
the author of some very entertaining novels 
that have always an elevating tendency, As 
for Charlotte Bronté, she is too popular with 
all the ladies for me to say a word that is not 
praise. 

Anxiovs.—I like your letter. It is manly 
and straightforward, and I believe you honestly 
love the girl; but I do not advise you to be in 
ioo great a hurry about telling her so. Yoo 
have so many opportunities of meeting, and 
she, apparently, hkes your society so moth, 
that you will soon be able to judge whether she 
loves you or not. Until you feel sure that she 
does, do not. tell her all hat is In your mind— 
keep a little back for by-and-by. As soon as 
you feel sure that che is fond of you, go straight 
to her, and tell her that you love her and want 
to make her your wife. She could not possibly 
consider that:you were insulting her ; no nice- 
minded woman ever looks at love and offers of 
marriage in that light, if the man is honour- 
able—and from what you say, I am sure that 

our friend is extremely and tender- 

earted ; and even if she does not return your 
love, she will be very gentle with you, and 
never let you feel humiliated ; for, after all, it 
is the highest compliment a man can pay to a 
woman when he chooses her from all the world 
of women for his wife. 
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Enomerator.—-A billion, according to the 
¥rench method of: numeration, is a thousand 
enillions, or 1,000,000,000; according to the 
English method, a million of millions, or 
1,vvu,000,000,000. In the United States the 
French method is used; that is, the billion is 
za thousand millions, and each denomination is 
~@ thousand times the preceding. 


Worip-Wive.—Dr. Franklin, in writing 
to Dr. Johnson, simply addressed his letter, 
“Dr. Jo n, England. Johnson was 39 


pleased with the compliment (inasmuch as tne | 
‘address implied that he was so famous that | 


it was not necessary to be particular about 
specifying his residence), that in replying 
he addressed his letter: “ Benjamin Franklin, 
the World.” The letter reached Franklin, 
and he was delighted with the address. 


Beit Brossom writes a nice letter, and asks | 
wrong to let a yourg man, who is | 


if it is 

ing love to her, but has not yet “popped ’ 
the question, kiss her when they mect and 
part, and occasionally in the interval. I'd 
wait until he pops, Bell Blossom. Keep the 
kiss as a reward in that case: ~ Don’t make 
yourself cheap. Let a lover understand that 
you are worth something. Set a high value 
on your kisses. If the young man is steady 
and industrious and loves you, I would take 
‘him though I did not love him as the heroines 
of novels love their adorers. Quiet, respect- 
ful affection is a very good basis for marriage. 
“Love me little, love me long,” is a_ wise 
qaaxim. Don’t mind being small. Al) tall 
tmen-admire petite women. They like to be 
looked up to. Poets have written many pretty 
things about them. Be dainty, neat, amiable, 


and winning, and your friends will say you 
illustrate the old saying that “the most pre- 
cious things are put up i 
parcels.” 


in the smallest 


L. B. S.—-Laurel or bay leaves are used to 
pack round figs in their boxes to keep insects 
from them. 

N. 0.—The common language of kings and 
queens is we. This plural style was begun 
with King John, a.p. 1199. Before this time 
sovereigns used the singular person in all 
their edicts. The German emperors and 
French kings used the plural about a.p. 1200. 
Public journals also used the plural form, as 
indicating the plurality of pens employed 
upon them. 

L: L. R.--Use borax only to cleanse your 
|hair, and then not in very strong solution. 
| Soap will injure the colour and texture of 
the hair if “used constantly to make it 
smooth.” Black or green tea eiiher is used as 
a wash to darken the hair.- The best rule for 
preserving the hair is to wash it only to .cep 
it clean, to put no pomade or patent dressing 
upon it, and to keep it well brushed. 

0B.—Politeness in society should not be 
governed by any set rules or phrases, 
although it is necessary for one to understand 
the genera] principles of social intercourse, in 
order to make his way gracefully in society. 
-If a man, trusting solely to his memory, pre- 
pares in his mind what he intends to say to a 
lady when he is introduced to her, there are 
nine chances out of ten that he will forget 
his “nice speech” the moment he is pre- 
sented, and be so “taken aback” by the cir- 
cumstance as to appear in an exceedingly awk- 
j ward and ludicrous light. If it gives you 
pleasure to be presented to a lady, it is easy 
enough to tell her so, unless you are a block- 
head, and I would not willingly believe that 
of any reader. You must also remember that 
a gentleman, in conversing with _a- lady, 
should not ignore the existence of others 
| that might be around her at the time 
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EARS LEY’S ICVY EARS REPUTATION 
WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit tor the cure of Irregularities, An: 

and ali Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Mena 
Profession. ware of imitations. The ouly genuine and original 
are in White Paper Wrappers. Boxes, ts. 144. and 2s. 9¢., of al) 
Chemists. 2s, 9d. box contains three times the pills. Or by post 14 
or 34 stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 17, Nor 
Street, Westminster, Sold in che Coionies. 
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UIES DAILY. USE: 3 
3 lo hehad of all Chemists in Boxes & 
3 412.279 or #6 or sent anywhere on 
3 receipt of 15.34 0°55 /{Stamps by 
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SULPHOLINE sts 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


LOTION 





NO 
MORE 
CHAPS. 





PEPPERS TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
BOTTLES. 


SHILLIN«& 








THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


SA If used after Dancing, or visiting heated apartments, 
\ it will be found DELIGHTFULLY COOLING AND 


OT /9 “me 


a ROUCH 


Stall = HANDS, 


1S UNEQUALLED FOR PRESERVING 


FROM THE EFVECTS OF 
FROST, COLD WINDS, & HARD WATER. 
IT REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 
Roughness, Redness, & Chaps, 
AND KEEPS THE SKIN 


SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE | 


AT ALL SEASONS. 


REFRESHING. 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d., of ali Chemists. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 











ONLY GENUINE 


(COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, 


DR. J. 


COLLIS 


BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


BRONCHITIS. 





1S BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine which 
DE. J. COLLIS BR IVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep WITH- 
HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. 


. es PAIN OF E 
ouT 


CURED ME OF DIARRH G&A. 


IS THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRHGA, PYSENTERY, (HOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS as & 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :—" Two Doses CoMPLRTELT 








D.¥. GOLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
AG stated publicly in rt that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 

the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
reeman was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been 


undoubtedl 
Getendant 
sworn to.—See The Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dk. 2. SOLUS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short 
EPILEPSY, SPA&MS, 


all 


COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
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saro tt T 
MPORTANT CAUTION.—The IMMENSE SALE. of 
this REMEDY has given rise to many UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATION 
Be careful to observe TRADE MARK. Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, = ‘A's 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, London, V+ © 
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